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“Bur I say you shall not.” 

“And I say I will.” 

The speakers were husband and wife. The 
former leaned on the mantel-piece, and frowned 
angrily, looking down at the latter as lie spoke. 
The wife still sitting by the tea-table, for that 
meal had just been finished, did not glance up, 
as she answered, but went on talking to her 
lap-dog in terms of fond endearment, and feed- 
ing it with sugar. 

Yes! they were husband and wife. Seven 
years before, Carrie Dayton, just eighteen, 
freshly freed from the trammels of a boarding- 
school, had launched forth into society, with a 
head full of romantic ideas of love and mar- 
riage. There she had met with Harry Aylmer. 
To her he seemed almost a god, so far superior 
to all others, that very speedily she found her- 
self thinking more of him than any other ad- 
mirer, and listening with beating pulses to his 
manly tones. He was nearing his thirtieth 
year, and was already somewhat world-worn; 
for, being wealthy, he had‘not been confined to 
the dull routine of a business-life, but had 
roamed the world at large, traveling in all 
lands, tasting every cup of pleasure; but he 
was still very handsome, and his manners in 
society were perfect. Men had envied him, 
women had loved him—and this man had grown 
weary of it all. But under the proud, cold 
smile, was hidden away a warm heart, some- 
what crusted over with selfishness, it is true, 
but it was there. “And when he met Carrie 
Dayton, he felt that ‘he had encountered his 
fate. To him there was something irresistible 
in her bright freshness and beauty, and in the 
winning gayety of her artless manners. Then 
the polished marble of her fair skin; the golden 
curls that fell around her shoulders; the bright 
blue eye, full of light, these all possessed rare 
attractions for this man, whose heart had been 





so long untouched. Day after day found him 
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at her side, putting forth every effort to make 
himself agreeable. So, after a few brief 
months, they were married, and went forth 
to tread life’s journey together. They traveled 
for awhile, and the young bride, delighted with 
the new scenes opened up ‘before her, was 
hardly conscious of the fact that his will, not 
her wishes, guided and controlled all their 
movements. ‘It! was very sweet to obey one 
she loved sé fondly: At last they settled in a 
home of their own, replete with every comfort 
and luxury—and life began in earnest. 

Now came the crisis. From early childhood, 
Harry Aylmer had shown himself possessed of 
an iron will, stern and unyielding. Carrie, 
too, had a will of het own. For the first few 
months of marriage it was very pleasant for 
her to have him will for her—and gracefully 
she yielded; but at'length the reins were drawn 
too tight, the intense selfishness of the hus- 
band became apparent even to Carrie—and 
there began to grow up a spirit of rebellion, 
on her part, a desire to judge for herself some- 
times, and to act accordingly. Matters grew 
from bad to worse. This opposition of wills, 
occurring only at long intervals at first, became 
frequent at last; both regretting it in cooler 
moments, yet neither confessing it to the other: 
he thinking she ought to trust his judgment 
entirely, she carrying ever in her heart a 
sense of injustice done her. 

Those pleasant little courtesies, which serve 
to keep love burning brightly on the domestic 
altar, were by degrees utterly neglected, and 
the lamp of love grew dim. After the lapse ef 
some three years, however, a beautiful babe 
lay on the mother’s bosom; a bright, wee 
flower, with its amber tings of -hair, its pure, 
white skin, and heavenly blue eyes—a very 
miniature of the mother who bore it. Recon- 
ciliation ensued, not spoken, but tacitly agreed 
upon. Husband and wife seemed. drawn to- 
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gether by this little golden link, and while the 
little angel gladdened tieir home, happiness 
remained. 

But a bitter,time eadme) which slhiould have 
served to unite those severed hearts more 
closely. The child sickened and died. When 
the stricken parents bowed over their dead, 
each mentally resolved to be all in all to each 
other, that no shadow ‘should come between 
them; but the lips spoke not of the resolve made 
in their own strength—pride kept them silent. 

As the months passed on, the old spirit re- 
vived in each; and now, after a few years of 
wedded life, behold the pair whom “God had 
joined together,’”’. living in almost constant 
enmity—each heart hardened and cold, never 
a loving word or caress, only silence or, up- 
braiding. : 

So matters stood at the time our story opened. 
The cozy room, with its rich furniture, looked 
very inviting. Nothing was lacking that taste 
could desire, or wealth supply.. But the light 
from the glowing fire fell upon,the fair face of 
the wife, where discontent lay like a dark 
shadow, while the red lip curled in apparent 
contempt or indifference. A heayy frown dark- 
ened the husband’s brow; the firm set of the 
lips, and the curve of the dilated nostril, showed 
his excessive anger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer had been asked to an 
evening party, and both had expected to go. 
But the husband had come home out of humor, 
which he proceeded to vent on his. wife, con- 
cluding by saying he should not go to the 
party. Mrs. Aylmer, vexed at his manner 
even more than at his words, had replied, 
tartly, that she should go without him. ‘The 
invitation has been accepted: we havé no good 
reason for staying away ; and I, for one, intend 
to go.” 

«But I say you shall not,” said the husband, 
pushing his chair angrily back from the tea- 
table, standing up, taking a turn across the 
floor, and then going to the mantel-piece, 
where he stood, as we have described, looking 
gloomily down on his wife. 

«And I say I will,’ was the a, the 
speaker turned away from the table, but re- 
tained her seat, and began. to fondle her lap- 
dog. This was too much forthe husband. The 
cool indifference cut him to the heart. With a 
smothered oagh he flung himself out of the 
room, pui on his hat in the hall, and went off 
to his club. 

When the outer door was heard banging after 
him, Mrs. Aylmer rose from her chair, an 
angry light in her eye. 





«‘T only half meant it,” she said, ‘but now 
I will go. If he had only asked me to remain 
kindly; if he had said he was sick, or even 
tired; if he had smiled on me, 1 .would have 
staid at home. But I will not be ordered.” 

Never had she dressed with more care. 
Never had she looked more beautiful than 
when she entered her carriage to drive to 
the ball. 

After a couple of hours the husband came 
home, for by this, time his anger was over, and 
he felt rather ashamed of himself. His rage 
returned, however, when he found that Mrs. 
Aylmer had really gone, for he had persuaded 
himself that, afterall, she would remain. ‘* How 
dare she defy me thus?” he, cried, angrily. 
But, after awhile, came calmer thoughts. His 
mind began to wander over past years. He 
dreamed of the bright maiden he had wooed 
so perseveringly, and who came to him in all 
her young beauty. The stern face softened 
as the sweet vision came up before him. He 
thought of the golden head that had nestled 
on his breast, of the blue eyes that had bright- 
ened_at his approach, of the warm kisses that 
had melted away the ice that had crusted 
around his heart. He remembered how sub- 
missive she had been until he had driven her 
to rebellion by his exacting selfishness. Then 
came to him the memory of their child, and of 
the happy hours they had spent watching its 
unfolding beauties. His heart yearned for 
the mother of his babe. Memory, with her 
busy fingers, had unlocked the chambers of his 
heart, and her softening influence was doing 
its work. 

He began to see, at last, how he had wronged 
and injured the wife he should have cherished. 
Ife sprang from his seat, and walked rapidly 
toand fro, ‘*This shall be so no longer,’ he 
cried. ‘I will beg her forgiveness; I will win 
back my darling’s love. She shall lie on my 
heart, as in the olden time.” 

The hour grew late, and he began.to wonder 
why she did not return. Opening the door, he 
looked into the deserted street. A strange 
dread stole over him, for nearer and nearer 
came the sound of wheels, driven rapidly. 
Hastening down, as the carriage reached the 
door, he was confronted by a man who sprang 
out, exclaiming, breathlessly, «‘ Mr. Aylmer, 
if you would see your. wife alive, come with 
me.” And forcing the terror-stricken husband 
into the vehicle, they were whirled away. 

Returning from the party, Carrie Aylmer 
sat alone in her carriage, not thinking of the 
gay scene She had left, but of her unhappy 
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married life. She was taking to herself much ; than now, when she lay there in her gala robes. 
blame that she had not been more submissive, $ Her dress of pale-blue silk, with its frost-work 
more forbearing, and wondering)if it were too; of lace and pearls, only made, mere pallid the 
late to undo the evil. Tender thoughts of the ; rounded form, lately so full of life and health. 
husband, once so dear, were ‘stealing into her! She had passed away without pain, and very 
heart. Suddenly there eame a sound of men? placid was the sweet face, fast growing cold in 
running, the cry of ‘‘fire!” the whirr of the; death 

engine, the rear and plunge of horses, the in-} Words cannot picture that strong man’s 
effectual efforts of the driver to control them, {agony He flung himself beside the body, and 





was darkness 


white surface of the marble face. 


then she was thrown violently forward, and all} his voice grew hoarse with. pleading for one 


When the repentant husband reached the ; Alas: none came: 
side of his wife, death had sealed her eyes. ; 
Some one had lifted, her fair form and borne } hands, in a far distant land. None there knew 
> it into the nearest house, but medical aid was / that the lonely, ,broken-hearted man, whose 
useless, the vital spark had fled. The injury ; last resting-place it was, had, when alive, 
was internal, and not a blemish broke the pure { borne the name of Harry Aylmer, and had ' 


more look, one single word of forgiveness. 





Years afterward, a grave was dug by stranger 
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spent his days, ever since that terrible night, 


Carrie Aylmer had never looked lovelier ‘in vain remorse for that FataL QuARREL, 





ScorcueED and shattered, yet grim, she stands, 

A battle-ship wrecked on the sulph'rous sands ; 

The smoke of her torment hides the sky! 

And the nations gather to see her die; 

And from earth and deep goes up the cry, 
“Oh! Babylon, great Babylon.” 


She sate as a queen in her scarlet fine, 

And the kings and princes they drank her wine, 

And wantoued with her. But now, behold! 

Her pearls are dross; and the feast is cold; 

And her chambers damp with green, grave-mould. 
Oh! Babylon, false Babylon. 





And the merchants afar off, wail—* The great, 
The mighty city is desolate !” 
The Tyre of uations; tle mart and den 
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Of sorceries foul: where again and again 
They traded in bodies aud souls of men.” 
Ob! Babylon, great Babylon. 


And a voice from heaven was heard, that cried, 

“Now God hath remembered her sin and pride ! 

Let her plagaes come down in a day, a breath, 

Let sorrow, and liunger, and fire, and death— 

The Lord God judgeth,” the stern voice saith. 
Oh! Babylon, proud Babylon. 


Black and shattered and grim she lies! 

But awful spectres are in the skies. 

Are they birds of prey; or phantoms dread; 

Of ghosts of nations lost and fled, 

That wail and wail and wail for the dead? 
Oh! Babylon, great Babylon. 
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BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


WE say our days are spent in sloth, 
And all our deeds are done in sin; 
¥et, careless of the life within, 

We cannot shake our habits off. 


And so we form resolves too weak 
To rouse from rest the latent fire ; 
We lose at last e’en the desire, 

Nor gain the peace that we would seek. 


The peacs that com*s with holy guise, 
And sovthes tho weary, throbbing brain, 
When showers, like Summer’s sobbing rain, 
Would gather in our misty eyes; 





The peace that follows days weil spent, 
With oft a word of kindly tone " ~ 
To grieve sad hearts that grieve alone, 

And win them o’er to sweet content. 


That follows fresh on loving deeds, 
Or blest forbearance when a foe 
An arrow places in his bow 

To pierce the heart until it bleeds. 


This heavenly peace, whose reign supreme 
Can make our passing moments blest, 
And while we journey toward the West, 

Can make this life more than a dream. 
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BY MISS F. HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-sSTORY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

THe rector of Coombe-Ashley raised his eyes 
from the manus¢ript over which he had been 
poring all the morning, and turned his face to 
the door with a half-wearied air of listening 
attention. There was a sound’as of light feet 
in the hall below, and he was listening to hear 
if they would pass the'parlor, and come up the 
stair-case. Yes, they were coming, for the next 
instant they were springing up the old oaken 
stairs with a gay, soft patter, and in a minute 
more tliey stopped! at the half-open door. 

“May I come in, papa?” said a fresh, girlish 
voice. ‘Or are you too busy? I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

His rugged face softened wonderfully at the 
musical sound, which was the sweetest in all 
the world to him; but his quiet nature would not 
let his tone express more than simple words. 

‘<Come in Prue,” he said, and then she en- 
tered. 

Such a bright young face as she brought to 
lighten the dim old room, with its piles of 
dingy papers, and shelves of dingy books; 
such a fresh, sweet, bonny young face! Once 
or twice in a lifetime, perhaps, one meets with 
such a face as this little plainly-dressed Prue. 
The big, brown eyes had the innocent, untried 
look of a child’s, the round, white chin, with 
the soft dimple in it, might have been a baby’s; 
the sweet, serious mouth was as tenderly in- 
nocent as the veriest child’s on earth. After 
all, of course, she was scarcely a woman yet, 
being little more than seventeen; but still 
there are few girls who preserve that simple 
tenderness of expression even through seven- 
teen years. It is quite possible, that her 
quaintly quiet life had made the rector’s 
daughter less of a woman than she would other- 
Wigehave been. Making pies and broth for 
sitk pensioners, and turning half-worn dresses, 
hag-been the greatest of her responsibilities; 

igiting the poor of the parish, and occasion- 
ok calling in timid state upon her father’s 
patroness, Lady Strathspey, the greatest of her 
dissipations. Accordingly, at seventeen, pretty 
Prue Renfrew was as fresh and ignorant of 
worldliness as a child of seven, and as ready 
to be pleased, and as anxious to please, as few 
children of seven are in this age of civilization. 
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There was a little touch of excited pleasure 
on her face as she came into the room, and it 
made her look very petty indeed as she pulled 
off her well-worn little gloves, und unbuttoned 
her little rough coat. — 

“Guess who F have seen ?’’ she said at last, 
coming behind her futher to lean over his arm- 
chair. “Just guess, papa.” 

“Who?” he asked, looking up at her with a 
touch of a smile on his reticent Scottish mouth. 
Hé was a Scotchman, the Rev. David Ren- 
frew, and, like most Scotchmen, grave almost 
to tacilurnity ; but this one ewe lamb of his 
lonely, hard-working life, was the light of his 
eyes. ‘Who was it, Prue?” he asked. 

She shook her brown head with a little 
laugh. | 

“Guess,” she said. ‘Somebody very im- 
portant, to us at least; somebody very hand- 
some.” 

“Old Donald Ross,” with a dry humor in his 
voice. 

‘Now, papa! Somebody very grand. Surely 
you can guess now.” 

He shook his head. 

She broke into a sweet little laugh of tri- 
umph. 

«*T knew you couldn’t. 
my lord.’’ 

He started a thought nervously. In his 
quiet, restrained way he had a nervous, awk- 
ward dread of this long-absent patron of his. 

*‘Not Lord Strathspey ?” 

“Yes, Lord Strathspey. He is very grand 
and handsome, papa”—stroking his grizzled 
hair with a timid little sigh. ‘The grandest 
person I ever saw, I think.” 

‘‘Where did you see him?” he asked. 

‘On the Brae. I had just come out of 
Donald’s cottage, when he passed by. He 
stopped 2 moment to look at me, 1 think, for 
he was looking when I saw him first, and he 
bowed to me. I wish I had had my best dress 
on,” naively. ‘‘This one is so shabby, you 
see.” 

Her father glanced down at the garment in 
question, and echoed the faint sigh with which 
she had ended her words. 

It was rather shabby, if the truth was to be 
told. Shabby dresses were no novelty to this 


Well, I have seen— 
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pretty young creature, with her innocent vanity. 
Even the sober browns and'grays which usually 
made up her limited wardrobe, ‘were always 
turned and furbished until their fictitious new- 
ness became more than questionable, ‘and her 
quiet little brown walking-dress was‘as well 
worn as it was precise in its neatness: 
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down to, and’ worshiped, at a respectful dis- 
tance by’his inferiors: The tenants, who had 
not seen him, had certainly heard of him 
enough, for “ my'son’s wishes,” and * his lord- 
ship’s plans,” ruled Coombe-Ashley as com- 
pletely as any despot’s iron hand, though, of 





course, in a milder degree. ‘It had been a 


It had been a long-cherished hope ‘ofthis { great trial to her stately ladyship, the peopie 


business-like little Prue’s, that Lord Straths 


said, that ‘Strathspey had cared ‘so little for 


pey’s return would make matters better; and : Coombe-Ashley, and had been so long a 
just now her small, brown head was full of it. i stranger to it, and a sojourner in foreign lands; 


«J wonder if he will come here to: see you 
papa,” she said at last. “He ought to, you 
know.” 

She had taken a sent then, and having pro- 
duced’ a before invisible work-basket, was 
stitching demurely on a new wristband. 

“T think he ought to, you know,” she went 
on sagely, “‘I don’t think he would be' doing 
his duty-if he did not show some interest in the 
parish after neglecting it so long. Why he has 
not. been here since—dear me! since I was 
quite young. For ten years, I should think. 
Has he papa?” 

“No,” with a faint smile. “He was’sixteen 
when he left Scotland, and you were seven. 
I doubt if you have ever seen him before, 
Prue.” 

«Yes, I have,” nodding her brown head. 
“T saw him in church once. That was how I 
knew him to-day. I remembered his face. I 
think I remembered it becausé'it is so beau- 
tiful. It is beautiful—ever so beautiful,” and 
a soft little blush rose to her cheeks. 

To tell the truth, Lord Strathspey was some- 
thing of a hero to his rector’s daughter. She 
had remembered the handsome, boyish face she 
had seen in the grand velvet-hassocked pew as 
something to be admired with a tender sort of 
reverential awe. She had always been afraid 
of Lady Strathspey, and her stately ways; but 
her distant, secret admiration of her young 
hero had something half affectionate in it, in 
spite o: what appeared, to her simplicity, his 
grandeur. As she had grown’ older, ‘her re- 
membrante of him had grown fainter; but it 
had been a remembrance still, and had helped 
her to recognize him when they met, even 
though he had become a matured’ man, in the 
prime of life—and the boyish face was lost for- 
ever. Then, again, she had heard so much 
about it. The few of his tenantry,;’ who had 
seen him in their short visits to London; had 
brought back wondrous accounts of his grace, 
and learning, and debonair ways. “My son,” 
in Lady Strathspey’s eyes, was almost a demi- 
god—a noble young demi-god, to be bowed 


f? 


and it was'a great’ happiness to her, everyone 

knew, that he had, at last, acceded to her 
; wishes, and decided to spend, at least the win- 
ter, on his long-neglected estate. 

Just now’ innocent brown-eyed ‘Prue ‘was 
wondering if she should, at last, have a nearer 
view of this hero. Her thoughts were a eur- 
Jious mixture of romance and practicability. 


then, ef course, she would be vbliged to meet 


short dresses, were things of the past, she 
had been her father’s help-meet, and the child- 
ish- mistress of the little brown-gabled house. 
Then, of course, if he was as generous as peo- 
ple said he was, he would see how wretchedly- 
paid for the hard-labor of his rector had been; 
and then Well, perhaps, it would be easier 
to buy the quiet little dresses and hats, and pos- 
sibly atime might come when her own gloves 
and papa’s would not have to be mended so 
often. Maving got to tli§ turn of thought, she 
looked up at/her father quietly. He had turned 
to the manuseript again, and was working as 
hard as ever. How grave his face was, and 
how gray he was getting, and how many weary 
hours he was obliged to spend over those dread- 
ful books—for ‘the poor pittance had to’ be 
worked out in more ways than one. 

“Papa,” she said, softly, ‘‘don’t you sup- 
pose—’’ and then hesitated a little. 

He raised his head, as he always did, at the 
sound of her voice. 

“What is it,’my bairn?” he asked. “*My 
bairn” was the quiet pet name he had given 
her, from the first mournful hour wh@#he*had 
received her from her young mother’s dying 
arms ;and there was something almost toueh- 
ing in thé quaint sound, as it came from “his 
grave lips. 

“Don’t you' suppose that Lord Strathspey’s 
coming home will make a differenve ?” 

“In what?” 

‘«‘ In—well—make a difference to you.. Per- 
haps he will give you some moré money,” bhe 
said wisely. ~ «He ought to.” 








} Perhaps he would come to the rectory, and - 


him; for, long before bread and butter} and. 
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«¢ Perhaps he will,” returned,the rector, half 
grave, half smiling. ‘:What do you want, 
Prue?” 

She laid her work down, and came behind 
his chair, clasping her arms round his neck, 
and laying her soft cheek on his grizzled head, 
with an odd) little caressing nestle, like a 
baby’s. 

**T want a hundred things,” she said, half 
laughing. ‘I want a/dressing-gown for you, 
and something nice for. Jamie Macdonnel, and 
a grand new dress to wear on Sundays. Lord 
Strathspey will be at church, you know, and— 
Well, I believe that is all.” And she ended 
with a face a thought more serious than it had 

en when she began, for she was. stricken 
with a sudden recollection of the questionable 
appearance of her best attire. 

ouldn’t we manage to dosomething about 
the new dress, Prue ?” he asked, with an odd 
anxiety in his face, or an anxiety which was 
odd §a a man of his kind; but they had held 
these economical consultations for years to- 
gether, and to diplomatize seriously over the 
purchase of the hardly-earned girlish gar- 
ments, was nothing new. 

She shook her head with a certain sweet 
gravity. 

“Oh, dear me!’’ she said, seriously, ‘we 
conld’nt think of it. You see there are all 
thoge people to be visited next week, and one 
can’t go without taking them something. Oh, 
dear me, no!” 

He touched her soft brown, hair with a re- 
gretful sigh. «Poor little bairn!’’ he said, 
*¢ You have a hard life.” : 

She drew her arms tighter round his neck, 
in a closer caress. : 

“No, Ihaven’t,” she said, lovingly. ‘It is 
you who have the hard life, poor busy darling. 
I'm very happy. I don’t care about Lord 
Strathspey. I dare say he won’t look at.me; 
and, besides, my dress is not so ugly, after all.” 

Bat, for all that, when she ran up sairs, 
after dinner, to her pretty white bed-room, 
she took the questionable garment out of the 
wardg@@t, and reviewed it with some anxiety. 
It-was not the dress so much, but she hada 
childish awe of these stately Strathspeys, end 
a childish desire to appear well in their. eyes. 

And, in the meantime, Lord Strathspey had 
gone back to the Coombe, with a curiously- 
pleased recollection of a tender, girlish-face, 
and a pair of big, innocent brown eyes, with a 
eurious childish sweetness in them. 

He was not a very good man, this Angus 
Lord Strathspey, and, certainly, not willfully a 





bad man; but, for all that, he was just the 
sort of person to.commit a wrong, through the 
careless light-handedness, which was his chief 
characteristic. This very carelessness it was 
which had made him a stranger to his mother’s 
home so long. The foreign lands, in which he 
had spent so many years, had pleased him well 
enough to hold him rover; and, as he had. no 
very conscientious scruples on the subject of 
his responsibilities, and was in nowise in- 
clined to regard life seriously, he naturally 
made a point—of pleasing himself, I was going 
to say; but, I think I can improve upon the 
phrase, by saying, allowing himself to be 
pleased. The quiet little figure on the hill- 
side had pleased..him, and the innocent face, 
and almost childish eyes, had struck dim ag 
something refreshing. Who did the innocent 
face belong to? He had no distinct recollec- 
tion of having seen it before, and yet it seemed 
almost familiar to him. He broached the sub- 
ject to his mother after dinner, when he rose 
to light his segar; and he held a fuse to his 
‘“‘weed,’’ and puffed away enjoyably, as he de- 
scribed ‘the little apparition.” 

“A little creature’—he said between the 
puffs, ‘like a brownie. A pretty child, with 
an innocent face, and a shabby dress on. Who 
is she?” 

‘*My dear Angus,” expostulated her lady- 
ship, ‘your child is a young lady. I think 
you must mean little Miss Renfrew, the rec- 
tor’s daughter—and she is nearly eighteen 
years. old.” 

His lordship laughed. He had a musical 
laugh, by the way, with a clear, refined ring in 
its tone; but this laugh was only the least 
of his attractions. se 

‘‘Is she?” he said. ‘‘She has the face of a 
child of eight. I think I must go and see Ren- 
frew.”’ 

«« Angus,” said Lady Strathspey. 

He laughed again; but colored a little, 
nevertheless. 

‘‘ What is her name ?’’ he asked. 

«Prudence, I believe,” replied her ladyship, 
gravely; «‘and I really can’t permit you to 
go and talk nonsense to her, Angus. She isa 
good, contented, little thing—as good as she is 
pretty ; so the poor people say.” 

Strathspey knocked the ash from his segar 
with a.smile. ‘She must be good enough, 
then,” he said, with a thrill in his voice. 
‘‘Those great, innocent eyes of hers are as 
beautiful as an angel’s.” 

He did not, say. much more on the subject; 
but it was not forgotten, it is certain, though 
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though he did not call at the rectory that week. ; adviser, and, next to her father, nearer to the 


Perhaps his mother’s evident disapproval bad 

‘ something to do with it, or, perhaps, his time 
was fully occupied. At any rate, Prue's, de- 
mure touches of toilet were lost fora few days 
at least. In her awe of him, she had been 
staidly anxious to be in readiness, and had 
watched the road almost fearfully; but Satur- 
day came, and Lord Strathspey had not made 
his appearance. 

But on Sunday, at church, she saw him 
again. She had almost forgotten him, for the 
time being; but, rasing her head, after the 
first prayer, she caught a sudden glimpse of 
the handsome Saxon face, with its clear eyes, 
and the big, golden mustache. He was look- 
ing at her, she discovered to her great con- 
fusion, and, in her momentary embarrassment, 
the sensitive color mounted. even to her white 
temples. . Strathspey smiled at. the blush, it 
was so undisguised and innocent. This little 
Miss Renfrew was. something of a novelty, it 
struck him; and the timid brown. eyes, with 
the fluttered look in them, were even prettier 
than he had imagined. , 

He saw more of the rector’s daughter that 
morning, than he heard of the rector’s sermon. 
The small figure, which seemed almost lost in 
the big syuare pew, struck him with an odd 
sense of its childishness, and, half uncon- 
sciously, he found himself following the soft 
low voice as it sounded the response. He 
could not help fancying, with a sort of amuse- 
ment, that she felt some qualms of conscience 
on the subject of her first glance, she sat so 
quietly in one corner of the big pew, her 
pretty church-service in her,hand, and her 
brown eyes upraised to her father, 

They left the church almost together, it 
chanced, when the service was concluded, and, 
on her way down the aisle, Prue saw the tall 
form before her, and as she passed out of the 
stone-porch, Lady Strathspey turned and 
bowed to her, and then, Strathspey himself, 
turning alsc, raised his hat with a, fair, shapely 
hand, and remained standing for a moment 
looking after her, smiling faintly. 

During the last week Prue had lived in a 
constant state of over-awed expectation ; but, 
by the middle of the next, as the visitor had 
not made his appearance, the feeling wore off, 
and she neglected to watch the road altogether. 
He was not coming, she told herself. Perhaps 
he did not care to come, and then she drew a 
little sigh at the thought of her castles in the 
air. She discussed him gravely with Marjory, 











innocent young creature’s heart than any one 
in the world. 

‘He is very handsome, Marjory,” she would 
say naively, ‘‘and very grand; but I think, if 
he had cared about us at all, or about the poor 
people either, he would have called to see papa 
before now.” 

But whether he cared for the poor people or 
not, he came at last, though it would have been 
useless watching the road for his coming, for 
his visit was the oddest of surprises. 

It was late in the evening when he called, 
and Prue was in the dining-room alone. The 
lamps.had not been brought in, for the rector 
was absent, and there was no light but the 
blaze of the fire, which revealed to Strathspey, 
with the opening of the door, the most natural 
little picture he had seen in his life. 

Prue was kneeling upon the hearth, demure, 
in a dusky little home-dress; her neglected 
work-basket stood upon the table; her soft, dis- 
ordered hair fell loosely around her half-child- 
ish figure, and with the ribbon which had tied 
it, she was teazing a sober gray cat of Mar- 
jory’s, at whose dignified discomfiture she 
was langhing softly. 

It was rather a difficult matter to meet. seri- 
ously the horrified face she turned to her 
visitor, as she started up with Marjory’s fa- 
miliar in her arms, when his name was an- 
nounced. It seemed so dreadful to her staid 
sense of the proprieties, to be discovered in 
such a position. I have no doubt, that, if she 
might have had her own way, he would have 
found her ready to receive him in all the 
strength of timid decorousness with which 
she tried, poor child, to do honor to her 
father’s calling, and so, no doubt, would have 
impressed him with an amused feeling of 
awkwardness; but now, taken by surprise as 
she was, she only looked wonderfully like a 
pretty child, and met him with the humblest 
little air in the world. In her reverence for - 
his magnificence, she almost felt as if she had 
done him some injury, or annoyed him in some 
manner. 

He advanced to meet her, holding his hat in 
his fair ungloved hand—a faint smile scarcely 
controllable, even by his self. possession, touch- 
ing his lips. 

What a grave offence the little contre temps 
evidently was to her, poor little thing, and 
how pretty her fluttered embarrassment made 
her. ' 

«Miss Renfrew, I conclude?”’ he said, ques- 


who was her household general and constant } tioningly, and, on receiving her timid bow of 
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acquiescence, he extended the fair hand with 
good-natured uncerémoniousness. 

**T am Strathspey,” he said. ‘I think we 
know each other a little already, ‘Miss Ren- 
frew, and I for one am more than pleased to 
improve the acquaintance.” 

His careless gracefulness of manner set her 
more at ease. It was a peculiarity of his to be 
easy and unembarrassed on all ‘occasions, and 
it Was one of the peculiarities which made him 
always' popular. Just new it helped Prue to 
recover her self-possession sufficienlly to re- 
turn his greeting with the little touch of sober 
dignity which was natural to her. 

She was very sorry that her father was not 
at home, she told him. He would be disap- 
pointed. Probably, if his lordship would be 
seated, and allow her to ring for lights, he 
Would not be long absent. 

‘He had only one or two calls to make, I 
believe,” she added, ‘and he is never very 
late.” 

Strathspey smiled. The touch of grave dig- 
nity pleased him as much as her innocent 
young face had done. Looking down at her 
small figure, he could not help being impressed 
as much as if she had been some child playing 
the serious, oft-repeated game, of bcing a 
woman. 

“T shall be glad to avail myself of your in- 
vitation,”’ he said. ‘Indeed, I don’t know 
whether, upon the whole, my visit was not in- 
tended for you, Miss Renfrew. 

The brown eyes opened with a serious timi- 
dity, which was like distress. What was he 
going to say? 

«I have been'a rover so long, you see,” he 
explained, ‘‘that I dare say my tenants feel 
that I have neglected them a little. My mother 
tells me that you have been very kind to the 
poor people—quite a Lady Bountiful, in fact, 
and I am anxious to thank you for it, if my 
thanks are worth anything.” 

She blushed slightly, in her innocent sur- 
prise at his praises. She had lived her quiet 
life so wholly for these people, that she had 
never dreamed of being thanked for her labors. 

««We—papa and I—try to takecare of them,” 
she returned, simply ; ‘‘ but I don’t think I have 
done anything worth thanks. What I do is so 
little among so many, you know,” with a de- 
precating upraising of her eyes. « 

‘*What you have done, I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for,” he said, something like a thrill 
of admiration roused by her sweet face. ‘+ Laily 








after these people, she tells me,” smiling a 
little, “so, as the nearest way out of a diffi- 
culty, I thought I would refer to you. If you 
will only promise. to tell me what they want, 
Miss Renfrew, and call upon me for any as- 
sistance which is required, you will relieve me 
wonderfully. I am not what people call an 
energetic person, I believe, and my responsi- 
bilities are too much for me.” 

“TI will promise that papa will,’”’ she said, 
with grave naivete, “and I am sure the people 
will be very thankful. Some of them are very 
poor indeed, and—we are not very rich our- 
selves.” 

She had overcome her first awe of him by 
this time. She was too thoroughly simply 
girl-like to be conscious for any length of time; 
and, besides, it pleased her so much to know 
that‘her pensioners were to be well-cared for 
at last. Though it had never occurred to her 
the life she had led, since she had been old 
enough to assume any responsibility, had 
really been'a hard one. The work which had 
fallen into her young hands had been never- 
ending, and, in the eyes of any one less sim- 
ple'and tender, would have appeared the most 
thankless of labor. They were not all plea- 
santness, these long rounds of visits to poor, 
ailing, and sometimes not very grateful peo- 
ple; but poor little Prue had a staid conscien- 
tious scrupulousness on the subject of her 
duties, and would no more have thonght of 
shirking one of them, than of doing anything 
else widely foreign to her affectionate nature. 
Strathspey found this out in the course of the 
evening, and the soft-voiced little creature’s 
serious sense of her responsibilities, almost 
amused him. Her quaint affection for her 
father, was one of these responsibilities, he 
discovered. It was not the commonplace love 
of a commonplace girl; it was something 
more novel—something which was more the 
result of long companionship and trial-sharing; 
and it made her visitor feel that he had come 
upon a new phase of life. 

«You see,’’ she explained, simply, “‘ We are 
not like anybody else—we are more to each 
other; papa has nobody but me, and I have 
nobody but papa.”’ ’ 

It was difficult to believe his watch, Strath- 
spey thought, when he referred to it at: last. 
Time had flown ‘so fast, and so pleasantly he 
acknowledged to himself, looking down at the 
girlish face, with its sweet, serious eyes, and 
frame of falling hair, like brown autumn leaves. 


Strathspey says, you ought to be a reproach to } It was a thought odd, too, that an evening spent 
my self-indulgence. It is my duty to leok } as this had been, discussing broth and blankets, 
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and rheumatic old women, with a quiet little 
girl, should have pleased him so much; but it 
had pleased him, and his face showed his en- 
joyment of it when he shook hands with her. 

«You must let us see you at the Coombe,” 
he said. ‘‘ You are a great. favorite of my 
mother’s, Miss Renfrew, and the old place is 
dull enough at present, Heaven knows. Don’t 
forget your charitable promise of assistance 
either, and thank you for the pleasantest even- 
ing I have spent for years.” 

When he was gone, Prue went back to her 
favorite seat upon the hearth-rug, and aban- 
doned herself to her thoughts, in a flood of ad- 
miring happiness. She had seen the hero, 
He had been and gone, and his visit had pro- 
bably been the greatest excitement in her life, 
She gave herself up to her adwiration entirely. 
She thought of every word he had uttered, 
and of every gesture he had made, going over 
his graceful speeches again and again. She 
thought of his, handsome face, and his musig¢al, 
indolent voice; nay, even of, the crested seal- 
ring on his white hand, and the big, blonde 
mustache; and, when the rector returned, he 
found her still upon the hearth, resting her 
round chin upon the palm of her hand, and 
gazing into the fire with softly-flushed cheeks. 

“Oh, papa!’’ she said, turning as ae en- 
tered, ‘Iam so glad you have come. Some- 
body has been here to see you, and guess who 
it was—Lord Strathspey.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue Renfrews heard a great deal of Strath- 
spey in the weeks that followed. To tell the 
truth, when he had discovered that things 
were not in such bad order after all, and that 
he was not to be troubled with any particular 
abundance of business detail, he was not 
averse to sauntering over his estate on sunny 
mornings, and dropping into the cottages with 
a few pleasant words, or good-natured jests 
for the inmates; and he was also not ayerse to 
being listened to, and looked up to, with the 
honest admiration and respect with which the 
good people regarded him. ‘A braw young 
fellow, the laird is,” the most taciturn of them 
said—and it was quite natural that they shor!d 
be so impressed. A certain careless bonhomie 
had been born with the man, and, together 
with his handsome face, it won people into be- 
lieving in him, and taking his good qualities 
for granted. If his experience. had bored him 
in the slightest degree, it is quite probable 
that his visits would not have been. repeated ; 
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not from any real ill-nature, but simply be- 
cause his good impulses were of a, negative 
order, aud he had an easy knack of avoiding 
annoyances; but it so chanced that there was 
a sort. of novelty about it, and then it pleased 
his mother, and Well, shall I tell the truth 
of this man, who.was less a hero than anything 
else, and say, that he.had a faint amused jdea 
that the little creature with the brown eyes 
would hear of his ,bounteousness, and exalt 
him in her innocent way. 

They had no great wants, these poor. hard- 
living, simple people ; and, to a man in his posi- 
tion, it was easy enough to supply, here and 
there, their simple meals. So it’ came about, 
that Prue heard his praises everywhere, and, 
hearing them, listened with a thrill of delight. 

He came again to the rectory, in the course 
of a few days, and, as before, his visit was 
something of a surprise. Prue was in the 
kitchen, as she often was,, making some little 
delicacy for one of her pensioners—the Jamie 
Macdonnel of whom she: had spoken to her 
father. The boy had been a cripple for years; 
and since her very childhood, Prue had. re- 
garded him as her chief care. She was very 
deeply interested in| her work, for it was one 
of her principal characteristics to be as earns 
est ina small way over tarts and dusters; ias 
> .e was over greater things. Perhaps, in| all 

uer life, she bad: never performed any simple 

action without. a certain degree of conscien- 
} tious, thoughtfulness—it was so natural to hor 
to be simpty conscientious and thoughtful. 
She was so deeply engaged in this case, that 
she almost forgot everything else; and it was 
not very long before Marjory, arranging her 
master’s room, heard the sweet, quiet voice 
from the kitchen speaking to her. 

“I think they,.are done now, Marjory. 
Which shelf is the raspberry-jam on, if you 
please ?” 

Marjory laid down: her duster, and came 
into the kitchen at once; but, reaching the 
door, she stopped with an expression of scan- 
dalized astonishment. 

‘*Miss Prue!’?, she exclaimed; “ For Gude+ 
ness sake !’’ 

Prue turned her flushed young face from the 
open oven, before which she was kneeling inva 
sober sort of approyal of her handiwork, and, 
turning, blushed more deeply than ever at the 
discovery she made, 

Strathspey was standing at. the open side- 
door, smiling a little,.as if. he had discovered 
something new; but;still not without a certain 














appreciation of the novelty in his eyes. 
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There was something almost like apologetic 
‘appeal in Prue’s face as she rose. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, with unconscious 
piteousness, ‘“‘I am so sorry; pray excuse me. 
I was making pies, and I did not see you.” 

«Excuse me,” he said, laughing in spite of 
himself. ‘It is I who ought to ask pardon. I 
could not make you hear, Miss Prudence, and 
I really was obliged to take the liberty of com- 
ing round bere. I shall have a better appe- 
tite for pies in future, however. The old 
nursery rhyme is true, after all, I see— 

*The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer day.’ 
May I come in?” 

' «Into the parlor, you may,” she answered, 
slyly glancing down at her bare, childishly 
white arms, and big apron. ‘Not into here, 
if you please. Marjory will show you the way. 
Papa is at home, I believe.” 

He did not remain long enough to add to her 
embarrassment, only long enough to say a few 
graceful words, and then he followed Marjory ; 
but he remained a sufficient length of time 
even though it was only a few seconds—to 
intimate to her that his visit was not for her 
father alone, and that he should be disap- 
pointed if she did not join them. 

Of course, she could do nothing else. She 
had always assisted her father to receive his 
visitors, and so, in a short time, Strathspey 
turned at the sound of the opening door, to 
see the little figure, in its trim, homely dress, 
enter quietly. 

Her father stretched out his hand to her, 
and drew her to his side caressingly, with the 
old softening of his rugged Scottish face. 

‘You have seen my little girl before, my 
lord!’’ he said. 

Strathspey bowed, his eyes kindling at the 
sight of the glow of quiet color which rose on 
the girlish cheeks. 

‘Prue and I are not like father and bairn, 
are we, Prue?” said the rector, smiling a 
thought sadly, as he touched her brown hair. 
“ We are something nearer to each other; but 
Tam afraid I make a dull life of it for her 
sometimes, poor child.” 

It was a pleasant morning to Prue. Months 
after she looked back, and wondered if it was 
possible that ‘she had ever been the girl who 
sat at her father’s side, listening to the clear, 
indolent voice, and glancing up now and then 
at the handsome face to admire it. He had 
come to discuss some improvements he intended 
making in the church, and there was an eager 
sweetness in her eyes as she' took part in the 





conversation. It seemed that Strathspey ap- 
pealed to her as often as to her father; and, 
as to the rector himself, he turned to his young 
helpmeet, at every ether word, with as seri- 
ous a confidence in her sofily-spoken sugges- 
tions, as if she had been the oldest inhabitant 
of the parish. ‘Prue can tell us; Prue knows 
all about it,” he would say every moment, 
showing that she was an absolute necessity to 
him, as, indeed, she was. Strathspey found 
himself smiling more than once at her, with 
her grave little ways, and the half-childish, 
half-womanly air of protection and advice, 
which seemed so natural to her in her inter- 
course with her father. Every man, woman, 
and child, in the place seemed to share her 
thoughtful interest and carefulness. 

“How did you learn to know all these peo- 
ple so well?” Strathspey asked her on one oc- 
casion, when she had given them a much-de- 
sired piece of information. 

“I visit them,” she answered, simply. “I 
am obliged to go to see everybody, you know.” 

“Ts it because you like to go?” he asked, 
actually almost touched by his fancy of this 
gentle little creature, living her innocent life, 
in such constant loneliness and labor. 

She blushed faintly under his earnest eye, 
and leoked down. 

‘¢Sometimes it is because I like to do it,” 
was her naive reply, ‘‘ and sometimes it is be- 
cause I think I ought to.” 

She was'called out-of the room by Marjory, 
shortly after this, on the behalf of some pour 
woman, who was waiting for her in the kit- 
chen, so he only caught a glimpse of her as he 
passed out ; and she looked up from the basket 
she was filling, to bid him a sweet good-morn- 
ing; but he went away with a half-tender 
smile on his lips, and a curious feeling of pity 
for her, and admiration of her kindly, gentle 
ways, filling his mind. 

Prue went back to the room, when she had 
finished her work, and, as she entered, she 
saw her father standing at the window, and 
she fancied that his face had a look of relief 
upon it. She went to him, and clasped her 
hands through his arm, in the quiet carressing 
fashion, which never failed to show itself when 
she was near him. 

** Don’t you think the people will be better 
for his coming back, papa, dear?’ she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘And we shall be 
better, too, my bairn, or, so he says.” 

She looked up with a little glow of grateful 
relief. 

“Oh, papa! Did he say so really ?” 
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“Yes,’’saidthe rector “He tells me that he 
had never thought of the matter before, until 
he accidentally happened to. have his notice 
called to it, and now he wishes to repair the 
wrong he considers has been done me.” 

The big, innocent eyes glared like a little 
child’s, as Prue nestled on ‘her father’s arni. 

«How good he is!” she said, softly. «How 
good he is!” 

And then her sweet gratefulness fell into 
silence, and lay in her heart, the germ of a fair 
flower, to burst, in after days, into passionate 
blooming. 

The life in the brown-gabled rectory was 
a very quiet one, so quiet, indeed, that but for 
her responsibilities, the rector’s daughter 
would have been as completely lost to the outer 
world, as if she had been shut up in some en- 
chanted castle. The rector was often absent, 
and, as little or no company came to the house, 
Marjory and her young companion lived their 
lives almost like ogries and fairy princess. 
But, after this second visit of Lord Strathpey’s, 
a gradual change came about. In the course 
of a few weeks, hardly a day passed without 
the tall, graceful figure Jounging up the gravel- 
walk, the handsome, careless face, always 
touched with a sort of amused admiration of 
grave, childish eyes and gentle voice. He 
called on the rector to discuss the improve- 
ments he was making on the church; he called 
on Prue to ask advice; he called to talk to her 
about Jamie Macdonnel, with whom he had 
struck up a sort of friendship; and last, 
though by no means least, he called to while 
away the hours, which, now and then, hung 
heavily at Coombe-Ashley. Why not? The 
innocent little creature touched and amused 
him with her faithful conscientiousness, and, 
truth to tell, sometimes thrilled him not a little 
with her unconscious gravity and'tender words. 
He brought her fruit and flowers, too, some- 
times—hot-house grapes and nectarines, and 
bouquets of hot-house flowers; and, when she 
thanked him, he would laugh in his careless, 
musical fashion, at her pretty gratitude. 

“Don’t thank me,” he would say, witha sort 
of indolent enjoyment of her. ‘Thank Lady 
Strathspey—her hot-house furnishes them, not 
mine, Miss Prue.” But once he added sud- 
denly, “‘No; thank me. TI believe I must. 
claim your thanks, after‘all, even if I don’t de- 
serve them. They are so sweet tome.” And 
Prue stopped, with a swift beat of her child- 
ish heart, and looked up at him gravely, and 


‘then looked down, the soft color creeping up- 


ward, even to the folds of her brown hair: 


No one had ever.uttered such words to her 
before; no one had ever smiled down into her 
eyes with the tenderness which touched this 
fair, handsome face , and she remembered the 
words, and dreamed over them with a child- 
like thrill of-happy wonder at their meaning. 
It never occurred to her that they were eare- 
less words, carelessly uttered. 

Strathspey had smiled to himself, in. his 
amusement at her blush and gravity As I 
said at first, he allowed himself to be pleased, 
and the poor, ignorant child was pleasing him. 
He never paused to think where he was lead- 
ing her to; he never asked himself what the 
result would be. It was enough that the days 
were dull at the Coombe, and that the rector’s 
daughter made them pass less heavily. 

‘‘The little innocent!” hesaid to himself, as 
he sauntered home that evening. ‘‘ How sweet 
she looked! How sweet she is really! She 
almest looked as if she believed me. I wonder 
if she did?” 

But she had believed him seriously and ten- 
derly enough. .How could the poor, earnest, 





conscientious, truth-telling child do otherwise. 
} Her old pleasure in his kindness was growing 
} slowly into something newer and deeper. She 
never tried to fathom it—she was not woman 
enough for that ; she only thrilled, and glowed, 
and dreamed, as if she had been a very child, 
reading a strange story, dwelling on. every 
word, and forgetting that an end must come. 
Her tell-tale face, with its blush, and droop- 
ing eyes, breught him again and again. A 
girl of seventeen, who was so thoroughly un- 
read in worldliness, as this young creature, 
was a novelty to him, even though he had seen 
women of all countries and orders. Her grave, 
softly-spoken, ‘‘ My lord,” gave him a vague 
thrill. of pleasure, every time it was uitered, 
it sounded so like the sweet speech of a child. 
In time, the people who knew them, began to 
watch for the two figures, passing together, the 
handsome head bending low over the little 
straw hat, as they walked, for it rarely hap- 
pened that she went out without meeting him 
somewhere or other. Sometimes it was upon 
the moor, with his rifle in his hand, and his 
game-bag slung over his shoulder; sometimes 
it was sauntering through the lanes, with a 
rather bored expression on his face, and some- 
thing like a wearied frown knitting his white 
forehead ;\ but, wherever he was, or however 
intense the boredom had been, he never failed 
to brighten‘ when he spoke to her. Sometimes 
he walked on alittle by her side, talking grace- 
ful nonsense to her, and watching her bright, 
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serious little face. It was so ‘easy to talk 
graceful nonsense to her, and ‘so easy to bring 
that grave, shy silence upon her, which amused, 
even while it touched him. Her very sim- 
plicity of belief washer great charm for him. 
It-was such a refreshing, curious thing to see 
her droop her brown eyes, over the, old pleti- 
tudes, which other women would have laughed 
at, for the reason that they ihad beard them a 
hundred times before. But Prue shad not heard 
them: a hindred times before—she had not 
even heard them once. She had read of such 
things, perhaps, in the’ one or two quaint 
novels she had met with in her father's library, 
and the men who said them had always been 
terribly in earnest in their love-making. How, 
I ask, could she be anything: but sweetly seri- 
ous, when this. hero of hers, who was, in her 
eyes; the most magnificent of created beings, 
told her that his happiest-hours wére spent at 
her ‘side, and that she helped him from the 
boredom of Coombe-Ashley, when nothing else 
could: So it went on, and she listened and be- 
lieved, and wondered that her romantic hap- 
piness was not a dream; and, looking up at 
him, and seeing with her own truthful, .igno- 
rant eyes, saw no further than the careless, 
smiling lips, and graceful speeches. Her 
father, full of his labors; and blindly uncon- 
scious, only saw that the’ sweet facenwas grow- 
ing sweeter, the soft voice softer, and the gen- 
tle, tender ways more winning every day, and 
80 was content in her happiness. She, never 
returned, after an absence, without stopping 
in his room for a few minutes; but thinking 
of ‘her only as the “ bairn’’? he had. cherished 
in his sad heart, and carried in his arms, it 
never struck him as singular, that she rarely 
came in without mentioning his patron’s name. 
“J saw: Lord. Strathspey, papa, dear,” she 
wouldsay. ‘* He was at Donald Ross's.” .Or, 
sometimes, ‘‘ Who do yow suppose I met.on the 
Brae? His lordship; and: he told me to tell 
you that he would call to see you to-night, 
about the church, if you were at liberty.’; 

Now and then, «instead of. bringing. his 
flowers himself. Strathspey sent them by one 
of the servants of ihe Coombe, and, in that 
case, there was always a:graceful message, or 
a dashing ‘note, stamped with: his; crest, of ja 
gray falcon, and signed, ‘Your friend, Strath- 
spey.” And, on’ one of these oceasions, the 
rector looked up from his sermon, after the 
door had closed: upon the messenger, to see 
Prue standing at the window, with, the gravest 
of young faces, the: flowers: in.one’ hand, the 
open note in the other. 


*¢Whatiis it, my bairn?’’ he asked. 

She turned with a little start, not coloring, 
; only lookinga shade more thoughtful than was 
even usual with ler. 

‘*T was-only thinking,’’ she said. 

“Of what?” he asked again. 

A tinge of color rose into her cheeks then, 

“T hardly know, pepa,”’ she said, softly. 

Perhaps it was the only time she had con- 
— anything from him in all her life; nay, 
I am sure it was, but it was not so easy, in her 
girlish ignorance and uncertainty, to tell him 
i that she was dreaming over the note she held 
} in-her hand. 

‘“Coombe-Ashley is boring me again, Miss 
Prue,’’ her hero said, ‘so I send you a bouquet, 
asa herald of my intention to throw myself 
on your mercy for the hundredth time. I 
wonder if, you care enough for me, to wear a 
cluster of. these white fuchsias in your hair to- 
night. SrRaTHSPEY,”- 

She put-the flowers into her prettiest vase, 
with. the tender silence upon her. It was too 
much for her, poor child, this careless, ‘I 
wonder if youcare for me enough,” over which 
—if she had only known the truth—the writer 
had smiled at his indolent fancy of how, the 
little thing would droop her shining eyes over 
it, and flush in her loveable, half-frightened 
way, 

She dreamed of. it through all the day, and, 
when night came, she went up to her room to 
dress, and, when she had finished, looked at 
herself in the glass, as she had never looked 
at herself before. The new dress had come in 
its good time; but it was not a very grand one, 
though really the brightest she had ever worn, 
being a gay. little tartan plaid, almost coquet- 
tish in its brilliancy of color. It was wonder- 
fully becoming, too—the very contrast neces- 
sary to her brown eyes, and snowy skin; and 
the knot of scarlet ribbon in her hair was 
almost artistic. It was not much of a toilet, 
after all; but when, after fastening the droop- 
ing white fuchsias in the ribbon, she stepped 
back from the mirror, to look at herself, I 
think it. quite probable, that there was not a 
woman in the land who might not have envied 
the pure, sweet, dark-eyed face of the rec- 
tor’s little daughter. 

When. Strathspey came, the parlor was 
bright with fire and. lamp-light, and, in the 
rector’s. chair, the slender young figure waited 
patiently. , Such a face as it was which turned 


‘toward him—softly bright—expectant; every- 


thing, yet still sebered,-as it always was, 
with, that touch, of innocent, gravity and re- 
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serve, which always seemed like an uncon- >} 
scious shadow of her father’s deeper reticence. 

«Papa was obliged, to, go out,” she, began, 
with a faint little effort at self-possession 
‘« He was very sorry, and be told me to apologize 
to you.” And there she stopped, for the hand- 
some eyes were smiling her down with their} 
glow of tender pleasure. 

Inwardly, Strathspey was rejoicing in the 
absence which Prue had thought required an 
apology. The bright room, and the soft voice, 
would be more enjoyable without the grave 
face looking on. He took his seat near her, 
with a certain sense of novel enjoyment of his 
position. He wanted to talk to her, to please 
her, and make her show her pleasure in her 
simple way; he wanted to see the big, dark 
brown eyes fill with that fluttered, tender 
timorousness, and he addressed himself well 
tohis werk. It was so easy to please her, 
poor little thing, and it was. so easy to make } 
himself a hero and a demi-god in her ignorant § 


? 





) 
> 


“Did you wear them because I asked you 
to do so?” he said. ' 

She did not blush as he had expected she 
would; nay, her facé was almost pale, he fan- 
cied, and she did not look up at him even— 
only answered lowly and softly like a child. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

He went back to his seat smiling. Had Lady 
Strathspey been right, in saying that he must © 
not talk nonsense to her. What would her 
ladyship say if she heard his pretty speeches? 
For a moment he was not quite comfortable, 
through a vague feeling, that perhaps this in- 
nocent amusement of his was not so innocent 
after all. Still, there are few men who would 
have found it easy to resist the temptation, 
and Strathspey was not one of them. The 
faint impression was as soon dead as born, and, 
the next moment, he was smiling at her blushes 
again, and making fresh speeches, more gallant 
and careless than he had ever uttered before. 

He paused at the door, as he bade her good- 


eyes; and, besides, her grave, believing igno- } night; and, as she waited in her shy, silent 
rance was sufficiently refreshing to him to} way for him to relieve the fingers he held, her 
throw a novel grace into his manner of de-' upraised speechful eyes tempted him once 
scribing old scenes, which, but for this sense } more. Such a soft, slender little hand as it was 
of their being so new to her, would have been } to hold—such a soft, slender, fair little hand! 





worn out and threadbare. 


it was not very long, before rising from his 
seat to get a book from a side-table, he stopped 
near her chair, and touched the white cluster 
with his hand. 


; 
He did. not speak of the flowers at first ; = 


‘Is there a spell upon the room, that I never 
want to leave it,” he said, half-jestingly, half- 
tenderly, “or is it that you always make me 
so happy?” And then with his good-night, 
he raised the fair, little hand to his lips, and 
kissed it. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





COME 


SING OF LOVE! 





BY W. BRUNTON. 





Come, sing to me of sterling love, 
A wild aud gladeome strain; 
To fall like sunshine from above, 

That dances on the main; 
To fall and play within my seul, 
Tn feelings decp and strong ; 
Till all the golden billows roll 
To love’s majestic song! 


Come, sing of some heroic maid, 





That saw congenial heart; 

And though his path in darkness laid, 
She could not, would not part; 

But still with constant care was true, 
And after struggles long, 

Was joined te him, with honor due; 
Come, sing this love in aong! 


Come, sing the freedom, wealth, and worth 
That love alone can give ; 
Unfold the heaven o’erarching earth, 





Where loving spirits live. 
Vou. LX.—13 


Oh! tell the tale, till hearts are fired, 
To crush unfaithful wrong; 

And by the sense of love inspired, 
Delight in true love's song! 


Come, sing the tears, the sighs, and groans, 
Neglected love has known ; 

Detail the sad, heart-rending moans, 
When love from earth has flown ; 

And break our cold, unmanly pride, 
Reveal love's angel throng ; 

And teach us faith, where we deride, 
By love's melodious song. 


Nay, sing no more, my heart is sad, 
It cannot bear the strain ; 

And yet I trow, ‘tis truly glad, 
That such pure loves remain ! 

Oh, yes ! true love still blesses all, 
Who fear to do it wrong, 

And list to hear its gracious call— 
Its everlasting song! 





¢ 
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BY DAISY 


VENTNOR. 





Sue sat there in the window, with her pretty 
hands clasped idly in her lap, the soft Sep- 
tember sun throwing a golden ray on her 
bright hair; sat thinking, and calling herself 
all manner of epithets, of which ‘‘insane” was, 
perhaps, the mildest, And yet, looking at 
Sophy Schuyler’s arch, lovely face, you would 
have thought him a fortunate man who could 
call that wistful, troubled smile into the gray 
eyes which filled their liquid depths just then. 

“It’s all in a tangle,” thought Sophy; which, 
befng, translated, meant that she was partly 
engaged to one man, and awaking to the con- 
sciousness that she was growing rather too 
deeply interested in another. In stories, the 
heroines have a marvelous way of slipping out 
of such dilemmas; but the girls in real life are 
apt to find them more serious matters, and this 
particular girl had contrived to place herself 
in a most unfortunate position; for Vaughan 
Hesketh, the unlucky man to whom she fancied 
she owed allegiance, was an artist, and poor, 
while Owen Nugent was a wealthy bachelor 
whom half the girls in town were crazy about. 
Of course, this was reversing the order of 
things. Sophy ought to have clung to her poor 
suitor, and disdained the wealthy one, but, 
alas! she was possessed with quite a contrary 
demon; and it- happened in this wise. 

Sophy was an orphan, perilously :pretty, and 
destined to be the heiress of a very rich old 
grandfather, who vainly endeavored to keep 
her in order, and frowned darkly over his gold 
spectacles upon all her lovers. I am sorry to 
say that aunt Cynthia, grandpa’s sister, and 
some fifteen years his junior, abetted her will- 
fal little niece in half her naughtiness; and, if 
it had not been for the good lady’s very cul- 
pable soft-heartedness in the present instance, 
Sophy would hardly have gone so far with 
Vaughan Hesketh. 

Aunt Cynthia and Sophy had come up to 
Catskill quite early in the season, and among 
the guests at the boarding-house where they 
were located was this artist. Hesketh was 
very handsome; then he understood the world 
and women better than most men, and had 
fascinating manners, and great, mournful eyes, 
with a poetical way of expressing himself that 
did him good service; and finding this young, 
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fresh girl, (with Ww @reme of grandpa Schuy-— 


ler's fortune about Wéx,) picturesque and pretty 
enough for a “study,”"he proceeded to study 
her in another way, an@ played the role of a 
man wearied, misappreciated, and lonely— 
wouldn’t she just try to comfort and console 
him a little, poor fellow! 

Sophy was too much of a novice in that style 
of game to accept it in any way but au pied de 
la lettre; she began to pity him, (which wag 
exactly what he meant her to do,) and then— 
and then—oh! the old story. She worked her- 
self up into a perfect fever over his imaginary 
woes; she spent two sleepless nights for fear 
he didn’t love her; and, finally, whet'the@ecla- 
ration came, and he made an aftisti@@aa ipic- 
turesque scene over it, to her intensé Wewalder- 
ment, Sophy was not half as happy"as she had 
imagined she would be. 

Aunt Cynthia had gone over to the enemy; 
that is, she had been as much bewitched as 
her niece with Hesketh’s beautiful eyes; and 
she petted Sophy, and kept all her tremer about 
grandfather’s objections to herself. What 
grandpa would say to this penniless artist— 
who, although he moved in very good society 
in town, gave but a very sketchy account of 
himself when the poetry and romance’ were 
sifted out of the story—what grandpa would 
say lay heavily upon Sophy’s conscience; and 
the weight of that question did by no means 
diminish when Owen Nugent appeared one 
morning, fresh from a-walking tour abroad, 
and armed with a letter of introduction to aunt 
Cynthia from no less a personage than grandpa 
Schuyler himself. 

In personal appearance the two men were 
widely dissimilar. Nugent was not near as 
handsome a man as Hesketh; but there was 
something better than mere beauty in the 
broad, white forehead, and the frank, blue 
eyes that met your’s so clearly ; and his physique 
was certainly superb. He towered half a head 
above most of the other gentlemen in the house, 
and, like most very large, powerful men, his 
manner.toward women was peculiarly gentle 
and deferential. And Sophy, little, bewitching 
Sophy, with her yellow hair, and lovely, child’s 
eyes, had attracted him curiously from the 
very first. 
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There was another essential difference be- 
tween the two men. Hesketh sentimentalized 
over his ‘‘sad story,” which, between our- 
selves, was a clever adaptation of the last 
French novel he had read into real life; but 
Nugent really had a history, although it was 
never spoken of. The summer roses bloomed 
above a little grave where, years ago, he -had 
buried the love of his boyhood; and even now, 
it was some faint, shadowy resemblance to the 
sweet-faced New England girl, that brought 
the softest tones in his always musical voice, 
when he spoke to Sophy.’ Bat it is only the 
ordinary way of the world to be caught by 
outside show and glitter; that Sophy’s un- 
sophisticated eyes were dazzled by it is not to 
be wondered at. 

Sophy would have gone on sometime longer, 
probably, in a vague state of discontent and 
uneasiness, scolding herself because Vaughan’s 
society did not give her unalloyed pleasure, if 
Florence Cochrane had not come to Catskill, in 
all her radiant, successful beauty, fresh from 
a score of triumphs at Newport. Miss Coch- 
rane was a belle of several years standing, 
and understood herself, as the phrase goes, 
thoroughly; that is, she had accidentally heard 
of Owen Nugent’s return from Europe, and his 
presence at Catskill—and nothing but moun- 
tain air would content the beauty after that 
intelligence. So her obedient mamma gave a 
mild assent to the plan; and Florence, conscious 
beauty as she was, had never looked hand- 
somer than when she walked out on the piazza 
the evening of her arrival, and renewed ‘her 
former acquaintance with Nugent, as he was 
walking up and down with Sophy’s hand on 
his arm. 

For two weeks past Florence had posed, 
smiled, and angled for the golden prize, while 
Nugent seemed provokingly unconscious of 
the entire proceeding. To be sure, he was 
with her half the time, (it would have been a 
difficult matter to avoid her without undue 
rudeness,) and Sophy missed his little atten- 
tions, and wondered why it gave her an odd 
twinge of something she had never felt before, 
when she saw him playing chess with the beauty 
every evening. And to-night, as she satin the 
window, she was speculating whether Vaughan 
would engross her all the time upon the trip 
which they were expecting to take up ‘the 
mountain next day; or if+and here Sophy 
blushed alarmingly, and went away from the 
window, to nestle a cluster of ‘roses in her 
blonde hair. j 

She came down to tea looking very bewitch- 





ing, in her fresh, girlish loveliness, and found 
Florence singing, ** Non ti Scordar”’ exquisitely, 
while she looked naively up into Owen Nugent's 
face. 

‘*Sophy!” and aunt Cynthia looked a trifle 
discomposed. ‘I have had a letter from 
grandpa.” 

“Yes;” and Sophy stretched out her hand 
for it with the laziest little yawn imaginable. 
Hesketh stooped over the back of her chair. 

**No bad news, ma belle,” he said, in an 
undertone. 

“Why,” and Sophy’s face was a reflec- 
tion of aunt Cynthia’s perplexity, “ grandpa’s 
coming himself. Dear me! what a new idea! 
I never knew him to exist without Dr. Gray 
for a week.”’ 

And then the blood rushed up into her face 
as she remembered her dilemma, and how 
dreadfully gruff grandpa’s voice could be when 
he was displeased. Hesketh saw the color, and 
divined what called it up, and set himself to 
quiet her with a fine tact that eased her in 
spite of herself. And yet, with a dash of self- 
contempt, Sophy found that she was covertly 
watching the pair by the piano, and even felt 
thankful when the tea came, and effectually 
broke up the tetéa-tete. 

Thé mountain party assembled early the 
next morning, but they did not get off without 
several secret heartburnings. Hesketh, very 
much to his annoyance, found that he was, as 
it were, ebliged to go in aunt Cynthia’s wagon; 
and that much-enduring lady was separated 
from Sophy, and compelled to matronize Flor- 
énce and Aunot Osborne, a very tall, sallow 
young woman, whose rather too easy manners 
were forgiven, because of her papa’s millions 
down in Wall street. And Sophy being, un- 
happily, wedged in between Mrs. Cochran and 
a priggish Bostonian, named Clay, became 
more resigned to her situation when Owen 
Nugent climbed up by the driver, directly be- 
hind her. 

The day was a superb one, and the party 
arrived at their destination in due course of 
time, and concluded to take’ a stroll before 
dinner. ‘And ‘they drifted off in twos and 
fours, with exasperating disregard of their 
chaperones, until those good ladies finally 
went back to-the piazza for a quiet gossip, and 
left: the young people to wade through the 
mazes of their several flirtations as pleased 
them best. |: 

Hesketh was a good deal piqued with Sophy 
for her innocent gayety on the way up. Every 
time her blithe, girlish laugh echoed down the 
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path, he chose. to feel personally aggrieved 
because she could be merry when any one but 
himself was beside her; and.therefore, when 
she lingered a little, and looked rather wist- 
fully up at him as they started forth from the 
hotel, he pretended not to see the glance, but 
went on flirting with Aunot Osborne. Aunot 
admired the handsome artist, and was privately 
exulting at drawing him away from Sophy— 
so the pair pursued their ramble very con- 
tentedly.. And, somehow, Sophy dropped be- 
hind, and Mr Clay was more of a prig than 
ever, she thought, when she saw Florence’s 
blue feather disappear in the distance, with 
Nugent in attendance. 

The party got separated, of course, and 
Sophy artfully contrived to send Mr. Clay back 
with a messuge to aunt Cynthia, and then she 
strayed on alone, and very narrowly escaped 
coming to serious grief. She was going along 
the edge of a lovely little ravine, pausing now 
and then to admire its beauty, when suddenly 
somebody said, just behind her, 

‘‘T penny for your thoughts, Miss Sophy.’ 

The voice startled her, she stepped on a 
round pebble, which turned treacherously 
under foot; she felt herself ,falling—gave ao 
gasping cry—and then oblivien! 

A warm hand elasped, hers as she trembled 
back into consciousness. 

‘My dear child!’’ Owen Nugent’s voice was 
a trifle unsteady. ‘Are you hurt by my terri- 
ble earelessness?”’ Sophy essayed to stand 
upright. 

‘‘I believe I felt a little faint,” said she, the 
golor rushirg back to the pale face as she 
realized against whose shoulder she leaned. 
**How shall we ever get up, Mr. Nugent?”’ 
He smiled. .She had, fortunately, escaped the 
rocks, and landed on a little green ledge, un- 
hurt; they were about midway, and the ascent 
was not very great. 

“IT think I could carry you, up,” he said, 
quite gravely. ‘You are not a very great 
weight, you know.” ‘She laughed, 

‘*No; but I think I will try to climb it with 
your assistance »’ and she put her hand in his 
with a child’s simplicity. They were fall ten 
minutes climbing, however, for Nugent would 
not let her go fast, and watched her steps with 
such solicitude that her varying, color: came 
and went more fitfully than ever. By-and-hy 
they reached the,top, 

“I don’t know what I should have done 
without you,’ Sophy said, with a shy, happy 
giance, that utterly upset his discretion. “I 
wish I could thank you properly.” 





‘Do not,” he said, softly; then, quite ab- 
ruptly, ‘* Will you solve a problem that I have 
been asking myself all the morning? Do you 
think, in time, I could make you love me?” 

Every parti¢le of color died out of the lovely 
face. ‘Mr. Nugent!” and she burst into tears. 

‘* My dear child! have I frightened:you 2?” he 
asked, a pained look crossing his face. 

‘‘No! yes!” she answered, vaguely, terrified 
because of a guilty throb of joy in her heart, 
which she instinctively felt ought not to be 
there, 

“Oh! you don’t understand! What would 
Vaughan say?” 

‘“‘Have you given him a right to say any- 
thing?” Nagent’s tone was sterner. 

‘*T—at least he would think he had,” she 
faltered out, feeling utterly wretched. 

‘* My dear!” he touched the little, cold hand 
with his lips. ‘* Do not look so troubled, I 
must not lose your friendship——” He broke off 
abruptly, There stood Hesketh and Florence. 

‘“Troants! We have had such a hunt fer 
you!” cried the beauty, with an angry sparkle 
of her eyes. Hesketh slipped Sophy’s hand 
within his own. 

‘‘How dared that. man kiss your hand!” he 
said, in a wrathful undertone, as they followed 
the others. 

Vaughan!” 

“Oh, my love! do not you desert me! I have 
no one left in the wide world to care for me if 
you do.” 

And Sophy felt miserably guilty, and de- 
scended into the valley of humiliation, and 
Vaughan talked desperate stuff, and persuaded 
her (and himself very nearly) that she was his 
sole hope of redemption, while his thoughts, 
carrying on the double train that they often 
do, were busy speculating whether Sophy 
Schuyler, with her Carlo Dolei face, and pros- 
pective fortune, was-as rich a prize as sallow 
Aunot Osborne, with half a million already her 
own. . And forthe rest of the day his mind ran 
upon a certain old proverb, which demonstrates 
the superiority, of a bird in the hand, with curi- 
ous pertinacity. 

‘*What in. the world have you been about, 
Cynthia?” asked grandpa Schuyler, the next 
morning, as he sat in bis easy-chair on the 
piazza, and watched the party of young people 
ata little distance... «I sent Sophy off to get 
a few roses in her cheeks, and I’! be hanged if 
I see any improvement in that respect.” 

“‘ Why, brother,” said poor aunt Cynthia, at 
her wits’ end, ‘‘Sophy is perfectly well, and 
enjoyed herself very much.” 
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“Hum!” said grandpa, reflectingly. Sophy’s 
tears and misgivings of the previous day did 
make her rather pale that morning; but when 
the old gentleman called her, she came and 
stood behind her aunt with cheeks whose grow- 
ing blushes he certainly could not complain of. 

“Sophy, who is yonder handsome fellow in 
the Vandyke style—the one who seems smitten 
with that saffron colored young woman?” 

« Aunot Osborne? Oh! you mean Mr. Hes- 
keth, grandpa. Shall I bring him here, and 
introduce him? He has painted a water-color, 
which I think would please you.” . 

Grandpa’s quick, restless blue eyes, saw a 
good deal more than Sophy dreamed they did 
in that face of hers, and Vaughan had to bring 
his utmost gravity to aid him in the stern 
serutiny that he felt he was receiving. But 
grandpa treated him with fine, stately courtesy ; 
praised his water-color with a delicate appre- 
ciation, that pleased the artist; told him a racy 
story or two, and an old-time anecdote of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds-—and read him at a glance! 

Poor aunt Cynthia! Wheri grandpa went to 
his room for his nap, he cross-examined her 
mercilessly, aud involved her in a mass of con- 
tradictions before she half realized the fact. 
But, for some singular reason, Sophy did not 
receive the lecture, or questioning, which her 
guilty conscience told her she deserved; and 
the only remarkable thing which transpired 
that afternoon was, that grandpa took quite a 
siroll (for him) down the village-street, lean- 
ing on Owen Nugent’s arm, talking animatedly 
all the time. And when Sophy gave him her 
good-night kiss, the old gentleman pinched her 
pretty pink ear, and told her, in an odd, gruff 
voice, that she was a ‘simple little goose,” 
and that he should take her back to town 
shortly. 

But the next day grandpa was attacked by a 
most untimely fit of the gout; and Dr. Gray was 
sent for in haste, and prohibited his stirring 
for a week, at the smallest calculation. And 
Hesketh played his double game of devotion to 
Sophy and Aunot Osborne very skillfully, while 
Florence engrossed most of Nugent's time, ex- 
cept the rare moments when he slipped away 
from her to perform some kindly, unobtrusive 
act for Sophy. And, between grandpa’s growls 
and her sleepless nights, Hesketh’s passion for 
melodrama, and Nugent’s protesting tender- 
uess, Sophy was growing a ghost of her former 
lovely self. 

The weather, for some days, had been eccen- 
tric, te the dire bewilderment of all weather- 
prophets. Such stifling hot mornings for Oc- 


tober, and torrents of rain at nightfall, with 
mists and damps at all hours of the day. 
Grandpa swore atthe atmosphere as being the 
cause of his gout, and the company caged up 
in the house, groaned dismally, and began to 
talk of a flight to town. Therefore, when Sun- 
day morning dawned without an actual storm, 
people congratulated themselves, and declared 
their intention of going to church, and being 
pious, regardless of the dull, heavy air. 

Sophy was late, and when she came down at 
last, she hurried Hesketh off down the hill, and 
got into church after service had begun. The 
little edifice was very full, and she walked 
hesitatingly up the aisle, feeling grateful when 
Nugent’s hand quietly opened a pew-door next 
his own for them, and she sunk down into a 
corner farthest away from Hesketh. Florence’s 
blue feather nodding in front of her, beside 
Nugent’s broad shoulder, distracted her atten- 
tion for awhile; but when the choir of lovely 
voices joined in a chaunt, (they were a party 
of musical amateurs from the hotel, not singers 
indigenous to the place, reader mine,) solemn 
and subdued as the music was, Sophy’s heal 
drooped forward between her hands, and she 
began to weep softly. Sitting there, she real- 
ized with a sudden flash of self-understanding, 
that she could not, must nat marry this man, 
who had so bewitched her girlish senses. Coull 
she ever stand in a holy place like this, an.l 
give him the most solemn vows that can be 
spoken? Sophy shivered, and grew faint at 
the bare thought. No, she would not bear it 
another day; she would tell Hesketh to-night, 
and then, if he wasn’t generous enough to re- 
lease her, she would confess the whole matter 
to grandpa; his wrath was better than the bur- 
den of a secret engagement to 4 man whom she 
was beginning to realize she did not love. 

Suddenly, the church seemed to grow darker; 
the gaslights on the altar quivered ; the ground 
beneath her feet shook violently, and the walls 
seen.ed to totter at their very foundation. The 
music ended in a prolonged shriek; people 
sprang to their feet; women screamed and 
fainted ; and everybody rushed into the aisles, 
crowding and crushing each other in their 
panic. Had the end of the world come? What 
was about to happen? Sophy’s soul rushed 
to her lips in one agonized shriek, 

“Owen! Owen! Whereare you? Oh, come!” 

Hesketh, with the frantic terror which some- 
times seizes men in an unknown danger, was 
far in advance of the struggling crowd in the 
aisle; but Sophy’s light form was lifted from 





the seat, and a voice said, tenderly, 
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“My own darling! It is a slight earth- 
quake—trust me!’’ 

Sophy closed her eyes; in all her terror, one 
hot throb of joy thrilled her as no joy had ever 
done before. If they perished, they would die 
together. The air blowing on her face, and a} 
gust of rain-drops, revived her ; she opened her 
soft eyes. 

“Owen, before we die, just let me tell you—’”’ } 

‘« What, love?” For Sophy hardly knew what 
she was saying. 

“That I am—— Oh! do you love me so very 
much °”” 

He set her down out of his arms, and right 
there, in the village-street, he kissed her till 
the lovely face was rosy. 

An hour or two later, grandpa Schuyler, 
sitting in his easy-chair, surveyed Sophy with 
an odd smile as he gave the floor an approving 
pat with his gold-headed cane. 

‘‘Hum!”’ said he, slowly, looking from Nu- 
gent’s happy face to the glowing, downcast one 
at his side. ‘“* We have experienced a remark- 
able convulsion of nature, upon my word! 
Sophy, do you imagine you know your own 
mind now?” 

‘‘Grandpa!’’ indignantly. 

«‘ And what’s going to become of that artist 
(genuine face by Vandyke) whom you were so 
bewitched with when I came, eh?” 

“Grandpa, how did you guess? Who told 
you?” 

‘Two servants who seldom lie, my dear— 
my eyes. If I were you, Nugent, I would not 
trust her, yet!” 

Sophy stole a step nearer her lover, with 








such a pretty, appealing gesture, that he smiled 
involuntarily. 

‘‘Hum!” said grandpa, giving his spectacles 
a twitch, and addressing aunt Cynthia as the 
pair slipped away fromthe room. “That child 
grows very like her father: It’s a merciful 
Providence that the earthquake occurred to- 
day. If you only had had the sense to. see 
from my first letter that I intended Sophy for 
Nugent, half this bother might have been 
avoided. But women never do see above an 
inch before their noses—more’s the pity! I 
must drop a hint to Hesketh. Clever man, 
Cynthia; but I have seen the species be- 
fore.” 

Grandpa Schuyler kept his word, and saved 
Sophy any further importunity, by saying 
what he had to say in his courtly, sarcastic 
fashion, which made Hesketh boil inwardly, 
and curse himself and the earthquake together, 
while he strove to maintain an unmoved coun- 
tenance under the ordeal. 

Hesketh married Aunot Osborne, and had 
the supreme satisfaction of sending his wed- 
ding-cards to Sophy and grandpa Schuyler. 
How angry he would have been if he could 
have seen the lovely, unclouded face that bent 
over grandpa’s shoulder as he opened the en- 
velope, and the laughing, half-deprecating 
voice that said to Nugent, 

‘“‘ What a little goose I was last summer! 
Oh, Owen! to think that I had to be cured by 
an earthquake!” 

But Sophy’s husband closed her lips with a 
kiss, that said he, at least, was fully satisfied 
with an earthquake’s results. 





GIVE ME 


REST! 





BY MRS. HELEN 


A. MANVILLE, 





Waewn the winds are softly blowing, 
Round my vine-wreathed cottage-door, 
Then my heart grows sad in knewing 
I shall never see thee more! 
Never see your dirk eyes’ glory, 
While the circling seasons go; 
Never hear love's sweetest story, 
As I heard it years ago. 


Journeying on, in life's dim mazes, 
Mine the heritage of pain; 

Yon, my darling, ‘neath the daisies, 
Ne’er shall know a grief again. 

Clonds of sorrow hover o'er me, 
And my sun of hope hangs low; 

But Death’s river is before me, 
And I joy that it is so. 





Joy to feel my pulse grow weaker, 
While my cheek forgets its bloom ; 
For this earth to me is bleaker 
Than the silence of the tomb. 
Since I kuow that you will never 
See its beauties as of yore, 
Hasten death, life’s chain to sever— 
Give me rest forevermore ! 


Give me rest, for he is waiting 
On the banks of the unseen ; 
And these swift hours are delating, 
While the river rolls between. 
Pull the oar with increased vigor; 
Faster, boatman, faster yet! 
For my tired soul is eager, 
All my sorrows to forget. 
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BY JOHN E. PENRHYN. 





March 3, 1854—I am so tired of reading 
to-night, and of lying on my sofa, that I think 
I shall sit up and begin my journal. It is 
strange that 1 never should have kept one; 
but now that Gerault is Admiral Sir Gerault 
Bredon, and I am Lady Bredon, I think I 
ought to keep some record of our new life. 
Our new life! As I write these words, I seem 
to go back for fifteen years, to the evening 
when we first met. I shall never forget that 
evening, nor how wearily I sat in my corner, 
in the ball-room, telling myself, for the hun- 
dredth time, that I was a plain, little heiress, 
whom no one would ever loves how sadly I 
looked at the dancers, and envied the pretty, 
penniless girls, who were so sure to be loved 
for themselves, if at all; and how, just as I had 
reached the very depths of misanthropy, I 
heard a clear, kindly voice say, ‘‘ No, I want 
to be introduced to that pale girl, sitting 
against the wall. She is net pretty, and she 
looks as if she were poor, but I like her looks, 
nevertheless!” My darling Gerault! When 
I looked up into his bonny, frank face, a mo- 
ment afterward, I knew I saw a man whose 
love no money could buy, and who would never 
sell his manly honor. So, when he offered 
himself soon afterward, I accepted him quite 
fearlessly, and we were married. He was only 
a lieutenant then; but I knew that he loved 
me for myself, and not for my twenty thousand 
pounds—and we have been very happy ; we are 
very happy still; he is a true lover now, al- 
though we have been married for fifteen years. 
I am thirty-nine now, and he’is thirty-seven. 
I cannot help wishing that I were younger 
than Gerault. I was never pretty or striking, 
and always delicate; and now J look old and 
faded. But Gerault! I know it is not my love 
alone, which sees in him a gloriously handsome 
man. He is far handsemer than when we were 





closely to me, so much does his tenderness go © 


out toward weakness and suffering. And he 
has seen so little of women, that I am still 
somewhat of a curiosity to him. 

Something I read to-night brought up before 
me one of my greatest griefs, and that is, that 
we have no children—never had children. I 
began to write, that I might forget the para- 
graph that set my one woe with such harsh 
distinctness before me, and yet it recurs, after 
all other thoughts, like a refrain... I will write 
it down, and also my own thoughts upon it, 
and see if I can thus close it up in the leaves 
of my journal. Here it is. ‘Sooner or later, 
a childless wife will lose much, if not all,‘of 
her husband’s love. “If he be a man of honor 
and true kindness of heart, he will not cease 
to treat her with kindness and consideration, 
perhaps even with affection; but his love for 
her will insensibly but surely diminish. Ile 
cannot feel for her as he would for the wife 
who would give him children to love. And 
such a marriage lacks even the crowning bless- 
ing, the strongest link in the chain of love, 
that ‘heritage and gift which cometh of the 
Lord.’ ” 

I cannot bear this sentence, and yet—and 
yet—I cannot but feel that there is a deep 
truth underlying it. Can it be that Gerault 
could love me better? It does not seem pos- 
sible. And can it be that his love will wane; 
that his disappointment at not having children 
will recoil upon me some day? I must look 
this truth in the face. He loves children, I 
know, and longs for them, although he never 
says so now ; and, sometimes, when I have seen 
a shade come over his happy face, as he 
watched children at their play, I have felt my 
heart contract with a strange pang. Well! I 
must bear it; I fear that pang will become yet 
more familiar to me, before life ends. During 


married ; and I have often been told that he is} the fifteen years of our married life, I have 


the handsomest admiral who ever trod a British } not often felt thus. 


but I wish, I wish that you had a handsomer 


Gerault has been so often 


only paid visits tome. It is only now that he 


deck. Oh, Gerault } I glory in your beauty ent so long away at sea, that, hitherto, he has 


wife, for your own sake. Not that I think that 
he feels anything is wanting in me; he is 
naturatly chivalrous, and even the constant 
illness which I could bear patiently for my own 
sake, but regret for his, has knit him more 


has covered himself with glory, and will roam 
no more over the high-seas; now that he has 
a title and an estate, that he will learn what 
a home is, and, alas! what a home is, without 
the joy and light of a child’s presence. 
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and he will look out upon his ancestral acres, 
and think that po boy of his will ever own 
them. Ah, me! Iam weeping already, and I 
must not weep. I must become familiar with 
these regrets ; but, when I am alone, they will 
make themselves heard, instead of the silvery 
little voices I long and pray God for. But 
God’s will be done. 

I must stop writing now. It is almost time 
for Gerault to return. He has been dining 
with the new Marquis of Harrowby, who is by 
no means a young man, but a middle-aged one, 
with a large family of children, most of them 
grown up. His second son, Lord Charles 
Claude, was, as a midshipman, a great favorite 
of Gerault’s, who brought him to see me this 
morning. He is a Irandsome, dark-eyed, and 
dark-haired youth, whose enthusiastic love and 
admiration for my husband touched me very 
deeply; and yet, during his visit, I was so ab- 
sprbed in looking at Gerault himself, that I 
think I should scarcely know Lord Charles 
again. 

I must sketch Gerault’s picture here, while 
I am waiting and longing to hear his steps on 
the stairs. In a few moments, he will enter, 
bringing with him, as a necessary consequence 
of his magnificent vitality, airs which seem to 
blow from his own beloved sea. His is a pre- 
sence, in which all living beings sun them- 
selves ; and I think none but the guilty ever 
shrank from the glance of his brilliant, laugh- 
ing blue eyes. To begin with his height. He 
is six feet one, and so splendidly proportioned, 
that he has an air of as much easy grace as 
power. He has regular features, a firmly 
moulded mouth and chin; a strait nose, with 
open, sensitive nostrils ; deep violet-blue eyes, 
which flash brilliant and black at any sudden 
emotion ; a long, wavy, golden beard and mus- 
tache, superb teeth, a fair, sun-burned skin, a 
high forehead, and golden-brown hair. He 
looks both brave and bonny; I like the good 
old Scotch word, it just expresses the chief 
characteristic of Gerault’s manly, Saxon 
becuty, namely, its joyful youthfulness. 

March 4.—I had written so far, when I heard 
his bounding steps on the stairs. “Well,” he 
said, 23 he came in, “I have had a delightful 
evening ; it was principally a family dinner- 
party, and they are charming people. I took 
a young lady down to dinner, with whom I 
should infallibly have fallen in love, had I not 
met you first, my dearest.” 

“Who,” said I, laughing, forI am not jealous. 

“Lord Harrowby’s eldest daughter, Lady 
Marion Claude.” 





“‘Lady Marian Claude ?” 

‘Marion Claude; she corrected me very 
carefully, when I inadvertently called her 
Marian. She is extremely tenacious of the 
masculine O in her name.” 

«And is she a beauty ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know; I sup- 
pose she is rather distinguished than hand- 
some; but she is bewitching, irresistibly so.” 
And then he began to talk of other things, 
while I thought of Lady Marion Claude. I 
feel an ominous pain at the sound ef her name. 


‘Can it be a foreboding that she will work me 


ill some day? This is folly; but still I wish 
that I were not likely to see much of Lady 
Marion Claude. I suppose that it is because 
Gerault feels that he could have loved her, that 
I have an innate dislike to her, and to the 
sound of her name—a name so pretty in itself. 

I had written so far, when I remembered 
that I had made an arrangement to go to the 
Soho bazaar this morning, and, as I had pro- 
mised Gerault to go to the Royal Academy with 
him after luncheon, I drove to Soho at once. 
When I returned I found three cards.on my 
table. 

“‘The Marchioness of Harrowby.” 
‘‘Lady Marion Claude.” 
‘Viscountess Dalzell.” 

Gerault regretted most sincerely that I was 
not at home. For myself, I hope I am not 
wicked, but I look upon it as a providential 
escape. 

April 2.—I have been too ill all day to think 
of my dear journal, having been able to do 
nothing but lie on my sofa, and wage an un- 
equal battle with a nervous headache. Yes- 
terday, however, I had an adventure ; at least, 
I suppose I may callit so. Gerault and I went 
to the Academy to see a portrait which Belle- 
airs has just finished of him. We were a little 
late, and the rooms were, consequently, not 
much crowded. Gerault stopped at the door 
of the entrance-room to speak to an acquaint- 
ance, and I, at once, singled out his portrait, 
which hung on the left side of the room; but 
at so great a distance, and so high up, that I 
could distinguish nothing but the general out- 
line. I was attracted, however, by a group 
standing beneath, and looking up to it—a gray- 
haired gentleman, a youth of about seventeen, 
and a young lady, upon whose eager, up-raised 
face, two gentlemen, at a little distance, were 
gazing, with much greater intentness than 
is usually vouchsafed to anything but fair, liv- 
ing humanity. 

And I could not blame them; it was a charm- 
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ing, youthful face. Her small, white bonnet 
had fallen back, so that I had a full view of a 
small, finely-shaped head, with abundant, wav- 
ing hair, of that darkest chestnut, which, 
nevertheless, has a golden gleam at the edges. 
It was brushed back in large waves, and dis- 
played to full advantage, a profile, rather 
striking and high-bred, than eminently hand- 
some. She turned as we approached, and I 
saw that her full face was even more beautiful 
than her profile; the complexion was of that 
exquisite tint, which has a faint, rosy blush 
all through it. The brow was broad and low, 
and the eyebrows distinctly marked, and per- 
fectly straight, giving thereby a singular di- 
rection to the bright glance of the large and 
laughing hazel eyes beneath. The lower part 
of the face was, perhaps, a little too firm for 
absolute beauty, the red mouth a little too 
wide; but it was such a finely-turned, ripe, 
red mouth, looking as if it could smile as bril- 
liantly as it did a moment after, when he 
caught sight of us, and eyes and cheeks lighted 
up at once, as she sprang forward, exclaiming, 
“Oh, Sir Gerault! Iam so glad that you have 
come, to put your portrait to the blush; and 
I am so happy to meet Lady Bredon, for I am 
sure this is Lady Bredon?” ‘Yes,’ I said, 
taking the delicately-gloved, little hand, which 
she extended with as much grace ascordiality, 
and you are ? 

‘‘Lady Marion Claude.” 

I do not know what 1said. I know that the 
Marquis and Lord Frederic Claude were pre- 
sented the moment after; that we conversed 
for some time; that there was something said 
* about a water-party to Richmond, and that I 
was relieved to find myself, at length, seated 
alone before the portrait, with Gerault bend- 
ing over my chair. To be sure, I should have 
felt happier, if he had said anything but, «Is 
she not a lovely creature?” But I assented 
quietly, and then changed the subject ; and yet 
I could not help turning to watch her, as she 
moved about the room; and I was still doing 
so, when Sir Henry Crampton, who prides him- 
self on being the best critic of female beauty 
in London, approached, and sat down beside 
me. ‘‘ You are looking at Lady Marion Claude,” 
he said. ‘She is a superb creature now, 





without being an absolute beauty. She looks 
younger, too, than she did at eighteen, and 
twenty times handsomer. You would hardly 
think her twenty-four? But she has had the 
advantage of not being battered to death-every 
spring. She has only had one season in Lon- 
don; and now that her. father has his mar- 





quisate, has come back as fresh as a rose. And 
she will be even handsomer at thirty, if all 
goes well with her. She is, as some author 
says, ‘One of those rare natures, whose fruit- 
age is more perfect than their flower.’” So he 
talked on, and Gerault, and he, and I, looked 
at Marion Claude until she passed into an- 
other room. Sir Henry is a bore; but he spoke 
truly of that fair and high-born maiden. Not 
only the hey-day of her beauty, but the hap- 
piest part of her life, is yet to come. For my- 
self, I already know that I am passing into the 
shade. 





CHAPTER II. 
» September 3.—Harrowby House. We are ac- 
tually here! I was very unwilling to come; 
but I had no good reason to assign for a re- 
fusal, and was, beside, unwilling to damp Ger- 
ault’s pleasure in the invitation. 

We arrived this morning, just before lun- 
cheon, and were very cordially received by the 
Marquis and Marchioness, and Lord and Lady 
Dalzell. Lady Marion I did not see, and was 
indulging in a faint hope that she might be 
away from home, when the Marchioness said, 
“I cannot imagine where Marion and Charles 
are; they have anticipated your arrival with 
so much pleasure. Where are Lady Marion, 
and Lord Charles Jenkins?” 

‘‘They were playing billiards all the morn- 
ing, my lady; but her ladyship went with the 
general, a little while ago, to the stables to see 
the new bay mare.”’ 

I was glad that Gerault heard this, as I know 
that he detests masculine women; but that joy 
vanished a moment after, as Lady Marion en- 
tered, balancing her cue lightly in her left 
hand, and holding a bunch of red, pomegran- 
ate-blossoms in her right, which were rivaled 
by the glow on her lovely cheeks, as she wel- 
comed us with many graceful apologies for 
having been out of the way. ‘But, indeed, 
Lady Bredon,’’ she added, smiling at me, ‘it 
was partly my anxiety to give you pleasure, 
which has made me the last to welcome you to 
Harrowby. I remembered your fondness for 
pomegranate blossoms, and, as we were passing 
the hot-houses, I detained uncle Jack, by force 
and violence, until I could gather some for you,”’ 

She wins upon me, in spite of myself; and 
yet I cannot look at the pomegranate blossoms, 
which are lying on my |writing-table now, 
without a strange thrill of pain. Gerault is 
already very fond of Lady Marien; he says so, 
and she has a girlish enthusiasm for him, 
which she manifests with a charming direet- 
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ness and simplicity, which is a part of her 
character, and is justified by Gerault’s friend- 
ship for her father and brother, and by his 
thirteen years seniority. But there is some- 
thing strangely winning and loveable in that 
manner of hers; the more so, as she treats her 
young admirers, with a half-haughty, half 
good-humored insonciance, which is very dis- 
couraging to any hopes they may entertain for 
an exclusive preference on her part. 

She is a lovely, stately, gracious creature. 
I must do violence to my feelings, by writing 
the truth of her; and yet I cannot disguise 
from myself the fact, that my feelings toward 
her are any anything but friendly. I wonder 
if any woman before me ever had this singular | 
trial, not the feeling of present jealousy—for 
I trust Gerault’s chivalrous loyalty, and stead- 
fast love for me, as I trust my hope on heaven 
—but the feeling that I must pass away be- 
fore long, and that, in my stead, when time 
has assuaged his grief, my husband will love 


shall give to these fair, silent pages, such a 
history of my grief, as I should not dare to 
give to any sympathizing human ear. *This 
month has been a very painful one to me; 
painful, because I have been daily growing 
more ill and languid; painful, because I can- 
not help seeing Gerault’s looks of wistful anx- 
iety, and discerning, in his exquisite and in- 
creasing tenderness and attention, that he is 
feeling an undefined dread of what the future 
may bring; and painful, for many other rea- 
sons, which I shall state presently. That dread 
which, in Gerault’s mind, is undefined, is, at 
least, quite clear in mine; and I have been 
calmer and more patient, as I have slowly be- 
come convinced, that the days which are ap- 
pointed to me here are numbered, and hasten- 
ing to their close. That close, the end of the 
journey which, for fifteen years, has been 
made almost too happy, by the love of the 
noblest of men, is not yet in sight; not yet 
have I reached the last stages; not. yet have 





this girl, and love her perhaps better than 
he ever dreamed of loving me. It is a ves 
to me to pour out my folly, if folly it be, to 
these pages. But now I must dress for dinner, 
and then will come the intolerable evening, the 
effort to amuse and be amused, the increasing 
pain and languor, with which I daily struggle ; 
and, lastly, the effort to hide it all from Ger- 
ault, which is rendering wearisome even the 
hours we spend alone together. 

September 10.—I have not opened this journal 
for nearly ten days; but I have, in truth, had 
little to write about, nothing, indeed, but the 
ordinary events which mark a long visit in the 
ceuntry. Never were there—I write it unwil- 
lingly—more charming or kind people than 
these; and Gerault is so radiantly happy among 
his old friends, that I have had no heart to do 
otherwise, than feign to be equally pleased, 
and wear out the days as best I might. I can 
no longer disguise from myself that I am losing 
ground rapidly ; and Dr. , who came down 
from London to see me, has ordered me to 
Rome for the winter. We shall go from here 
to the Dean of Evremonde’s, some four miles > 
distant, then to London for a few weeks, and } 
thence, traveling leisurely through the south 
of France to Rome. I am looking forward, 
with feverish impatience to leaving Harrowby, 
and we have but two more days to stay. 

To-night, a grand ball is to be given in our 
honor, and I have been saving up my strength 
for it, by remaining in my room all day; but 
still it wants some hours of the time, when I 
must dress, and, until then, I shall write. I 











the shadows of the last night begun to lengthen 
on my path. But the end approaches, and 
this much I know, that, whether it advances 
speedily, or, what is more likely, lingers on its 
way, there will be no return to health and 
strength for me. I have long felt a dread of 
this, and, when Dr. came here, I discussed 
it alone with him, quite calmly and fully. 
At first, he made evasive replies; but, as I 
convinced him that I could bear the truth, he 
told me that my disease had reached a stage, 
in which it had become incurable, and that 
my life was a question of care; that, with the 
utmost care, I might live a year or two. I 
thanked him for telling me this, and made him 
promise not to tell Gerault. The doctor en- 
couraged him, therefore, and made ambiguous 
replies, from which Gerault joyously evolved 
the hope, that ‘a winter in Rome would set 
me up again.’? My love! my husband! to the 
last will I hide my pain, and the dread of a 
near parting from you. When the pang comes, 
you must bear it, alas! alone; but you shall 
not anticipate it. But, before I cease writing, 
I must confess, that not even my illness; not 
even the thought that death is approaching, 





} and that Gerault will be left alone, has most 


grieved me here. No, the greatest grievance 
has been the presence of Lady Marion Ciaude! 
It relieves me to write down what I have kept 
pent up; to declare that the sight of her grace 
and beauty have deepened my gloom; that her 
tender, considerate attentions to me have al- 
most maddened me at times; and that, when 
she has sprung forward eager to do me some 
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service, I have felt tempted to repel it fiercely, 
and to weep with grief and rage at the sight 
of her ripening, hopeful womanhood, as com- 
pared with me. 

And, day by day, and hour by hour, there 
has grown up within me, the conviction that 
some day, when I am gone, and, perhaps, for- 
gotten, Gerault, when the first pain of loss has 
passed away, will turn to her for consolation, 
and will be first consoled, and then charmed— 
charmed so that he will, in time, forget me al- 
together. Aye, and in time, 

“ Baby lips will langh me down.” 

It is impossible for me to see her as I do 
daily, among her little brothers and sisters, 
without thinking of this—without thinking 
what a wise, and loving, and stately young 
mother she will be. Shall I ever forget her 
radiant beauty yesterday, as she came up the 
long flight of steps in front of the house, her 
little brother Edwin clinging to her hand, and 
that tiny, blonde fairy, Lady Harriet, perched 
upon her shoulder? As she saw us, and smiled, 
Gerault turned to me and said, ‘‘ How beauti- 
” 
And I assented readily, and yet, God forgive 
me, I almost hated her; and bitterly did I envy 
her the hopes of her dawning womanhood, 
the superb health and strength, the grace and 
beauty which seemed to mock my weariness, 
my pale looks, my shattered hopes. 

I cannot like her, and yet I must be just; 
and justices obliges me to say, that her friend- 
ship for Gerault is as innocent and platonic as 
anything could be; and that she is as good as 
she is beautiful, and as generous and humble 
as she is richly dowered ; that, if he marries 
her, he will have a queen of women, abund- 
antly gifted with every gift which will make 
him happy at home, and proud of her abroad ; 
rich in resources, in which he cannot weary— 
a being, in short, to fill a man’s life to the 
brim, as, God pity me, she will, I know, fill his 
some day. There; I have written fairly of 
her—I may rest now ; my conscience is at ease. 

September 11.—The ball is over! and, to-mor- 
row morning, we go to Aytoun. I have re- 
treated early to my room to-night, very glad 
to shut myself up alone, for the endurance of 
Lady Marion’s company is becoming too much 
for me. Last night, as I was dressing for the 
ball, Gerault came in with a new and beauti- 
ful set of ornaments, which he had ordered 
for me. He kissed me, when I was quite dress- 
ed, declaring that I looked extremely well; 
but the glimpse I caught of my pale face, and 
shrunken form, as. I turned away from the 








looking-glass, only made me inwardly repine» 
and rage against my looks.  Gerault, however, 
was in such good spirits, and so entertaining, 
that I had almost forgotten my little troubles, 
by the time I left my room. Just as I opened 
my door, Lady Marion was descending the 
stair-case opposite, her tall, graceful figure 
arrayed in a floating dress of white tulle, 
with innumerable festoons, caught up by bou- 
quets of blush roses, tied with blue ribbon, a 
crown of roses in her dark hair, and a bouquet 
in her hand. Gerault and I involuntarily ex- 
changed admiring glances, and he said, ‘Stop, 
‘rose of May,’ and let us look at you;” but she 
only shook her head and laughed, as she ran 
past us. A sofa had been prepared for me, at 
the upper end of the ball-room, and, sitting 
there, with Gerault leaning over me, and mak- 
ing droll remarks on the company, I should 
have been tolerably happy, had it not been 
that I was tormented by the wish to follow 
with my eyes that tall, elastic figure, and ra- 
diant face. 

My sofa was quite surrounded part of the 
time; but, toward the close of the ball, the 
few people who remained were principally 
dancers, and Gerault and I were left compara- 
tively alone. At last, in the midst of a waltz, 
Lady Marion, who was then dancing with her 
eldest brother, Lord Dalzell, came whirling 
by, and paused. “Is it not a shame, Lady 
Bredon ?” she said, appealing to me, “ Dalzell, 
who never dances, promised to distinguish me 
this evening, and now he cruelly deserts me, 
and declares that he prefers to interrupt your 
conversation with Sir Gerault.” 

Lord Dalzell laughed Indeed,” he pro- 
tested, ** you must do without this waltz, Mar- 
ion; I detest waltzing, and I have quite for- 
gotten the step;’’ and, therewith, he leaned 
over the sofa, and began talking to me. 

Lady Marion still stood opposite, holding out 
her hand, and Gerault, advancing, said, ‘‘ Lady 
Marion, will you take me? I used to be pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, and, though I am 
rather out of practice A 

He did not finish his sentence. With an arch 
little nod, and pretty, imperious gesture, she 
held up her hand, and, in a moment, they had 
melted into the waltz, and were whirling round 
the room. 

Gerault used to dance remarkably well, 
long years ago, and, after the first turn, he 
fell into the step again, and danced as well as 
ever, and evidently with as keen an enjoyment 
as in former days. Ah, me! I see still—I shall 
always see, that long and lofty hallygoom, 
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blazing with wax lights, and gay with flowers. 
Isee the light forms of the dancers, and, sweep- 
ing swiftly and smoothly to the loveliest of 


Fred, where islady Bredon ? 
show her to us.’’ 
A loud ‘* hush” from Lord Frederick, fol- 


We want you to 


Lanner’s waltzes, those two tall figures; the ; lowed by a profound silence, and the sound of 


girl’s laughing face and rose-crowned head, 
lifted up to his as she floats by. I was so ab- 
sorbed in watching them, that I returned ab- 
sent replies to Lord Dalzell’s polite attempts 
at conversation, and eagerly accepted his pro- 
position of getting me sffhe ice. He departed 
to order it, and I fell to looking once more at 
what gave me such acute pain, and while look- 
ing, I heard a voice near me say, 

“Which is the admiral ?”’ 

“Sir Gerault, you mean? That tall man, 
with a splendid beard, daneing with Lady 
Marion Claude.” 

“Ah, indeed! Splendid looking fellow, is 
he not? I had no idea he was so handsome, 
or so young. He does not look more than 
thirty-one or two,” 

“Oh, he is thirty-seven.” 

«Ah! I shouldn’t have thought it; however, 
that is young for a man. How well he looks 
with Lady Marion.” 

‘Remarkably well. Everybody has been 
saying what a splendid couple they would have 
made,” 4 

“Would have made! What is to prevent 
their marrying now? I really never saw Lady 
Marion looking so brilliantly beautiful.” 

‘*But, Sir Gerault is married, you know.” 

“You don’t say so! What a pity. 
saw a finer match, in looks at least, than Lady 
Marion and himself. Is his wife pretty ?” 

«*Not at all; a very small, insignificant little 


person; older than he is, I believe; at least, I : 








I never 3 


retreating footsteps convinced me that this 
interesting conversation had been brought to 
an untimely close, and a moment after Lord, 
Dalzell returned with some ice, and Lady Har- 
rowby came sailing grandly up to my sofa, 
hoping that “I was not very much futigued.”’ 

Ido not know that I had been; but I was 
foolish enough to be on the brink of hysteries 
in consequence of wnat I had overheard; and 
Gerault, as he approached, hastened to me, 
with a face of such alarm, that I completely 
lost all command of myself, and replied to all 
his inquiries in a sobbing, hysterical voice, 
which caused him to order me instantly to bed. 
Sorely afraid that this agitation would be traced 
to its true cause, I lost not a moment in alleg- 
ing thatl had been a little: fatigued, and that 
the ice had given me a twinge of neuralgia in 
the head, So I vame up stairs, und, after being 
overwhelmed with remedies, and wearied with 
attentions, was left to myself. A little longer, 
and I may rest at least. I may live. through 
the days without this terrible, this perpetual 
effort. Oh, that to-morrow were here! Qh, 
that we were in Rome. 

September.—We are pleasantly settled at 
the deanery, and I feel: infinitely better and 
happier, now that I know we shall see the 
Harrowby’s no more. Lord and Lady DalzeR 
have gone away ona round of visits. Lord 


: Charles has returned to his ship. Lord Fred- 
; erick is at Oxford, and the Marquis and Mar- 


chioness, and Lady Marion went this morning 


am told she looks so. He was very young when ; to Scotland. 


he married her.’”’ 


“It is confoundedly unfortunate that he } 


should have married so young. He has only 
just got the title, has he not?” 

“Yes, he might have married almost any 
one now; that Bredon estate is immense, and 


the family one of the oldest in England, It is 


a pity that he should have married so. young; ; 
jJast, and more speedily than I thought possible, 
, when I left England, the last stage of. this 
; journey of life,,so full of pain and weariness 


I have thought so very often;” 
“Do you know his wife? Is she here this 
evening ?” 


The Marchioness and Lady Marion drove 
over in their pony chaise yesterday afternoon 
to bid me good-by ; the latter leoking, in her 
gray hat and feathers, and scarlet cloak, like 
@ picture by;Vandyke. How glad I am that I 
shall see her no more: We go to Paris at the 
end of ten days, 

Rome, February. 20, 1855.—I have reached at 


«I have seen her. Yes, /@he is here this ; for the last four years, so bttter at times. But 
evening; at least Lord Dalzell told me so; but ; the racking pain and. miserable restlessness 


I think she is not in the ball-room.”’ 


{are gone, 


Like many another foot-sore way- 


‘‘ Where is she? I would like to look at her. 3 farer, now that the goal is in sight, I find that 
Upon my word I never saw a handsomer fel- } the, hardest part of my journey is over, the 
low than Sir Gerault ; and look at Lady Marion ; steepest mountains are crossed, and a gently 


how she is laughing!” 


{ descending hill leads me down to the rest and 


“Yes, never gaw her looking better. Hallo, ; silence of the dark valley, to the cool waters 
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of that dim river, whose other shore is the‘ Cross, It is raining now, and the rain is fall- 
pleasant land of Paradise. At times, too, I ‘ ing there too, and dripping from the overhang- 
am upraised beyond this life. I see, in place ing eaves upon the slabs beneath. It isa cold 
of the gray walls and crumbling turrets of the ’ and gloomy corner, and there, while suns rise 
Eternal City, that far-off paradise, toward } and set, and seasons come and go, and flowers 
which, if I turn not eyes of longing, I yet look } blossom and fade about Castle Bredon, I must 
with a calm and ever-strengthening hope. - As lie alone. It is a cold grave, a dreary place to 
I write, with frequent pauses, the lengthening lie on winter's night, while the wind seeks in 
shadows warn me that another day is passing, } vain to enter the elosed and curtained windows 
that I am so much nearer to my only home. } of the castle, and inside fires glow, and lights, 
The past few months have been very happy and flowers, and happy faces mock at winter’s 
ones. The slow but steadfast advance of my } dreariness. I must not dwell on that. I must 
disease is marked, not by pain, but by a gently- : not think that Gerald will live on, and on, 
growing weakness and langor ; and the match- > those stormy winter nights ; will listen in care- 
lass tenderness, the yearning love, the sunny } less comfort to the wailing wind, while, at his 
cheerfulness, of my dear husband, enfold, and ' side a fair wife nestles, smiling in his face. 

uphold me. Surely no one was ever 80 nursed; And yet I may not take him with me I 
and tended, for to no one was the last ever more } must leave him to grief and loneliness at first, 
truly the best. For I take a deep delight in} and then to repose and peace, and at last to 
the solemn and antique beauty of this place. } the joy that will follow upon his woe, as the 
The Eternal City! Here, where martyrs passed } blossoms of the spring the winter snows. Aye, 
away, triumphing over torture; here, where { some silver voice will murmur-in his ear, and 








the church of God was nursed; here, where 
once stood the cathedral of the world; here it 
is well to die, surrounded, to the last, by all 
that is grandest and loveliest upon earth, 

So I muse often; so I strive to muse always. 
But Gerault doesnot dream that we must part 
so soon, and [shall pot tell him until the last. 
Sometimes, however, when he anticipates our 
life at home; when he speaks of returning to 
Castle Bredon, in the spring-time ; when he de- 
scribes to me that stately home, and prayg me 
to suggest alterations, which must be made 
when I am on ‘the spot to direct them; when 
he speaks thus, I am serely tempted to tell 
him all. But, for his sake, I am silent, and 
must be fora little longer. And then But 
I must not dwell on that. Until then I must 
bear the mocking of listening to plans for a 
future I may not share; for a life from which 
I shall soon be quite shut out; for a home, 
which is, and will remain: for me, a home in 
name alone. 

For I shall never see Castle Bredon, nor the 
sunny meadows below the western ramparts, 
and the deep forests beyond, behind which 
every night the sun sinks down. I shall never 
pace the terrace, and look southward upon the 
flowery valley of the Avon, with its silver river 
winding through; I shall never hear the 
thrushes singing among the lindens in the 
pleasaunce, nor the wild wind wailing, on the 
long winter nights, about the towers and bat- 
tlements. 

No; I know where I shall be lying—in the 








northern transept of the church at Stoney 


render him deaf to wind and rain, forgetful of 
me, in my distant and dreary grave. 

Will it be she whose stately and vivid beauty 
mocks at my despair? Oh, Marion ‘Clgipaiet 
Marion Claude! When you are his, and [Castle 
Bredon is your home, send sometimes a sigh of 
compassion toward one, than whom no woman 
could love him better, who will be shut up then 
within the narrow walls.of her last home. 

Oh, life, thou art so dear! Oh, world, thou 
art so beautiful! Oh, human love !sonear, so 
tender, so precious. May I not linger a little 
longer, for all this earthly joy ? 

Be still, rebellious soul. What? Se mear 
the gates of Paradise, and casting back these 
earthly glances toward thine earthly Eden? 
Pray, rather, that thou mayest look forward. 

I must close my journal to-night for ever. I 
know how wrong it is, that so near death, and 
looking forward, not only upon tke land be- 
yond the grave, but upon that earthly life 
which I shall soon cease to share, I should in- 
dulge ‘in fierce jealousy, and weak repining, 
and unavailing regrets, and, therefore, I shall 
write no more; but, with many prayers and 
much patience, and carnest study, look for- 
ward to eternity, and to the crowned shints, 
and calm angels, who rest there in peace, and 
with whom, and with Him who callg,me daily 
in a nearer voice, I soon shall be. ’ 

So farewell earth and home, and Gerault, 
my love, and Marion Claude, whom I unjustly 
hated, and earthly hopes I vainly cherished, 
and earthly sorrows, under which I chafed. 

Farewell! all. Oh, God, help me to say, ‘Thy 
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will be done ;” help me to pray—* Even s0, 
come Lord Jesus.” 

Bredon Castle, June 20, 1865.—Yesterday 
morning, while Gerault and I were sitting in 
the library, he begged me to look over and 
read the contents of a small box of papers, 
which he had not opened for years. At the 
bottom, tossed hastily in with some Italian 
guide-books and gazetteers, I found a manu- 
script, on the last leaf of which I found my own 
old name. The hand which traced these lines, 
the throbbing heart which here poured out its 
anguish, have long since mingled with the 
dust. The human sorrows, and hopes, and 
failings, which are set forth here with such 
simple pathes and’ power, have been merged 
Tong since in the deep joy and calm repose of 
that life in which neither anger, or strife, or 
pain may enter. The face which, as these 
papers tell, was looking backward with yearn- 
ing upon earth, and its cares and joys, has 
long since been turned away from them to- 
ward the Infinite ; and deepest joy, and calmest 
rest and triumph, are ever more her portion, 
whose loving heart beat here with pain so exqui- 
sitey and was assailed by such fierce enemies. 

As I read, I thought much of her present 
joy, and yet I wept and sighed, even though I 
sat in my own home at Castle Bredon; and as 
I lifted my eyes from these faded papers, saw 
through the wide open windows the lovely val- 
ley'of 'the Avon, smiling in all the beauty of 
early June, and heard piercing through all 
the pleasant sounds of summer, the joyous 
voices of my husband and my boys, as they 
chased each other up and down the terrace. 

It is ten years since the first Lady Bredon 
died, and for eight years I have been Gerault 





Bredon’s happy wife. He loves me now, more 
than I ever dared to dream; but whether he 
loves me best, I have not asked! This much 
alone I know, that as we stood yesterday even- 
ing on the western ramparts, watching the sun 
set, as it bathed in a crimson glow the mea- 
dows and forests of this wide domain, Gerault 
turned suddenly round to me, with his open, 
beaming glance, and encircling me with his 
arm, said, ‘* Heaven has been lavish of gifts to 
me, and I love my inheritance and my splendid 
boys; but my best gift, my dearest treasure, 
my darling, has been yourself.” 

T did not show him this manuscript—it would 
have pained his kind heart too much ; but this 
morning, om he had _ gone away for the day, | 
took my two eldest boys, and made a short 
journey with them into another county. I let 
them walk about, and play most of the day, 
and picnic with me in the shade beside a 
lovely stream; and then, when they had 
gathered some water-lilies, I took them, last 
of all, across a bit of moorland, and into a 
gray and quiet church, and showed them two 
strange old tombs, and let them gaze and won- 
der for a while, at the great eastern window; 
and, last of all, I led themto a tombina niche, 
in the northern transept, and, pausing, bade 
them leave there their water-tilies. 

‘“*Mamma,” said Gerault, ‘my eldest boy, 
lifting up a pair of large, questioning, blue 
eyes (so exactly like his father’s) to me, as we 
left the church, “Mamma, why did not you 
put those flowers there yourself ?’’ 

I did not answer ; but I thought that not my 
hands, but those of Gerault’s children, were 
fittest to lay flowers upon her grave. 

Marion Brepon. 
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Waere Guadalupe’s mountains stand, 
Ami scoop her vales in verdure rare ; 
’ Where pines, in grenadier-like band, 
Toss wirey feathers in the air, 
I rove; where jonquils swing their bells, 
And fennel spins its lace-like leaves ; 
Where crested quail its chatter tells, 
And tarantula its tail-nest weaves ; 
Where wasp, in purple-jacket, floats, 
As pirate round the spider’s mesh ; 
Where poppies stand, like anchored boats, 
And meadow-lark trills blithe, and fresh ; 
Where dandelion’s lashes white, . 





Gleam through the withes of spirey grass; 
Where, in leaps, like acrobatic knight, 
The halting grasshoppers all pass, 
And strawberries, as rubies glow, j 
Neath shelt’ring leaves, as pointed shields ; 
While cherry-blooms rain down their snow, 
And, sea-like, roll the barley ficlds. 
The marigold’s great yellow eyes, 
Look brazen toward the setting sun, 
And stars drop dew-like through the skies, 
And nature sings the day is done. 
So death, may’st thon as tranquil be, 
When life’s day shall be done for me. 
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Sue was a terrible flirt, this young woman, | 
of whom 1 am going to tell you, and yet one } 
of the order of flirts for whom, whispers a } 


It was something to hear bf a man who had 
not been staring at her, and Lil was roused, by 
astonishment, into the effort of leaning forward 


woman sitting at my side, it is necessary to {in her chair to get a look at.this marvel of mas- 
have sympathy, although one may blame. She { culine blindness, 


seemed to mean so much, this unfortunate Lil 
Blanchard, by her words, looks, and actions, 
and yet she would not willfully have wronged 
any body; and, on the scores of occasions, 
where she discovered the suffering caused by 
her impulsive trifling, she never failec to be 
overwhelmed with remorse, and the most in- 
censed of her victims could not have anatha- 
matized her as sorely as she did herself. But 
the odd part of the business was the fact that 
no one of her victims ever did hate her, or suc- 
ceed in rousing in their breasts the ‘noble 
scorn’’ which novel-heroes express toward their 
enslavers. Lil had the rare ability of making 
friends of her quondam adorers; and they 
usually hovered near her, and indulged their 
passion under that convenient name. 

It came about that, at the close of her second 
season, she sat one night in her opera-box, 
and, between the acts, she leaned her cheek in 
sheer mental weariness against the amber-cur- 
tained partition, making faint replies to young 
Fosdick, who was disporting himself, and his 
carnation, pink-adorned button-hole, in the 
chair beside her. 

There is just. a chance—a very faint one, I 
think—that Lilian did not think about it—but 





“1 mean the slender fellow,” pursued Fos- 
dick, ‘‘ with the big eyes and mustache, and 
such an awful lot of forehead.” 

Lil saw him distinctly enough. As she had 
turned, she was directly opposite him, with 
only the width of the stage between; and, as 
she looked, the stranger deliberately put down 
his glass, and gazed calmly and critically into 
her proud face, until its usual paleness was 
lost in an unmistakable blush, and her haughty 
eyes drooped their lids. With an annoyed ex- 
pression on her countenance, she moved in her 
seat, so that she was screened from the ob- 
servation of those critical eyes, and, to her 
astonishment, when she took another peep at 
him from the shelter of the certain, he had 
gone tranquilly back to the contemplation of 
Madam Mears’ row of baby beauties. 

She did not. even take the trouble to answer 
Fosdick’s question—the man was not worth a 
thought, evidently. She set Fosdick off on an- 
other tack, and he twittered on in his feeble 
way, and honestly believed that he was mak- 
ing conversation. 

Perhaps ten minutes after, Lil chanced to 
glance out again, and there, leaning on the 
edge of the New York club-house box, was the 


the pretty, careless attitude was wonderfully , stranger, looking at her now, and this time, in- 
becoming to her little, plump figure, and the } stead of a critical glance, there was an, indo- 
soft, satin hangings, gave tc her dark, gray , lent approval, and rather Sultanesque smile in 
eyes a depth, and to her eomplexiona delicacy, ; his great dark eyes. 


which made too lovely a picture not to be dan- 
gerous, especially to one of her more recent 
victims, who regarded her from the sofa, at the 
back of the box, as utterly disregarded by the 
rest of the party, as he must be by Miss Blan- 
chard’s biographer. 

Suddenly, Fosdick, staring inanely about the 
house, was seized with a gush of the passion, 
which even idiots can, feel—curiosity. 

‘Dear me, Miss Dlanchard,’’ he said, with 
the English drawl which he had tried. so hard 
to attain, ‘“‘ who is that man in the Severanee’s 
box? He’s been staring all night at those 
girls from Madam Mears’ in the dress-circle ?” 





«¢ Whoever he is,” she said, abruptly answer- 
ing Fosdick’s question, so long after he had 
forgotten it, that his poer. little brains got 
dazed at. once, ‘‘he must. be sgme.common 
creature, for he stares,” ‘ 

Common !, Oh, frightful word,.which, in Go- 
tham, means so much more than, any combi- 
nation of opprobrious epithets... Let.ms be 
‘“‘wicked fellows,” ‘naughty fellows,” even 
‘horrid fellows,” and it shall be pardoned; 
but ‘‘*common,’’ never! All New York, from 


Fourth street to Forty-second, will feel its arig- 
tocratic flesh creep at sound of the word! 
I think Lilian did not exactly believe the, 
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declaration she made so irritably,’ and Fos-; with her to sleep, haunted her dreams, and 
dick was too busy trying to think what re- } rose with her, persistent, the next morning. 
mark of his she was answerifg; to' make any Before the day was over, thanks to feminine 
reply. ability, she discovered who the disapproving 
At that moment, a blonde Englishman ap- , uhknown réally was—a clever scribbler for the 
peared in the box, and Lil turned and beckoned press—celebrated in modern Athens for his 
him to her side. She began an animated con- _ Conversational powers, as well as his literary 
versation with him in her most bewitching ’ talents. She also learned, heaven and a woman 
manner, keenly alive again; and Fosdick sat ‘ only could tell how, that he came of good peo- 
listening, open-mouthed, to the Englishman’s : ple, and had lately been relieved from the ac- 
speeches, in the hopes to improve himself in ‘ tual necessity of labor by a liberal legacy, be- 


the difficult drawl—the one serious study of his / | queathed by some relative, considerate enough 


empty little life. 
As Lil talked, she looked interestedly up’ 


to take his departure for another world, and 
’ make this one easier to the object of Lilian’s 


into her visitor’s face, while putting the most ; artful inquiries. 


commonplace questions, leaning forward in | 


Now, the young woman had lofty ideas of 


her eagerness for the answer. Then she would { man’s mission and duty—was, theoretically, 
glance down at her fan, with a conscious droop { of the “learn to lebor’’ school, and must have 


of her perfect shoulders, as if he had said 
something intensely tender. Thenshe talked, 
looking away from him, as if she was afraid 
tkat John Bull might read in her eyes the mis- 
chief he had done. Altogether, the scene 
would have convinced most people, that the 
p2ir had reached an ominous stage in a flirta- 
tion, which was Lil’s way of defying the 
stranger. As the curtain went up again, she 
gave her fan to the Englishman to hold, as if 
to keep him quiet during the act, and, glanc- 
ing furtively toward the unknown, she saw an 
amused smile on his lips, which said, as plainly 








as words could have done, that he understood 


a hero of that order to worship. So she could 
now comfortably despise the lazy creatures 
who, with acknowledged talent, and the be- 
ginning of a career made, went back on his 
own steps at the first opportunity, and enrolled 
himself among the band of aimless masculines, 
who resemble the lilies of: the valley, in that 
they “neither toil nor spin.” 

The next morning she started out on her 
parish duties, self-approving as is the way of 
human nature, when it succeeds in forcing it- 
self into unpleasant work. But, in spite of her 
Sister-of-Charity role, she could not get out of 
her head the unworthy creature who had pre- 





her little histrionics perfectly. } sumed to look coldly upon her, and had re- 
She was so vexed, that, utterly regardless‘ fused to admire—an entirely new experience 
of the fact that Kellog had just commenced ! in the life»f the spoiled girl. 
one of the loveliest arias in thé whole opera, } I may as well give the unsubmissive a name, 
she turned again to whisper with the delighted! for this Mr. Addison Fay never would‘ go far 
and bewildered son of Albion, who had placed | from herthoughts, after that night at the opera, 
himself close beside her, with the charming | nor would he get out of her way. During the 
breeding peculiar to the youths of his land, ) next fortnight, she met him everywhere she 
thutting Fosdick out of any possibility of join-, went; and his lazy, supercilious smile, at last 
ing in the conversation. i irritated her to such a degree, that a very un- 
Lil's uext stolen glance at the stranger, | ladylike design to pull his ears was rampant 
‘caused her a sensation of pleasure. He was, in her undisciplined mind. 
evidently disgusted with her, for talking at! One day, at a musical matinee, he would be 
such a mofitnt. ‘She retired exulting to the} somewhere in sight of the piano, so that Lil 
sofa with /’ Anglais, and retained him, figura-} ¢ould not-do justice to Tennyson’s “ Break, 
tively, at hér feet, until it was time for the’ break,” one of her best efforts, because he 
carriage-boots to be actually put upon them, | looked bored; and I defy Nilsson herself to sing 
and her wraps offered for the departure. t easily, exposed to the blighting influence of a 
The stranger passed herself, and her chape-; bored expression. At another time, it would 
ron, and the flock of men hovering about her . be in the middle of a duo of Thalberg’s, that 
in the lobby, and never gave so much as one she mtercepted the amused smile, and, in spite 
glance toward her Lil was conscious of rush- ; of her rage with herself, a crash would be the 
ing into a species of irritated fury. ‘Who was , result, and Miss Lil covered with opprobrium 
lo, that he should presume to show disap- } by her partner‘in disgrace. Again, she walked 
rroval of her conduct? The thought went ! down the Avenue with some favored mortal, in 
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a short-tailed coat, and a broad-brimmed hat, 
talking with animation, and all her pleasure 
was spoiled by the sight of Mr. Fay, and his 
supercilious smile, that seemed to the annoyed 
girl to say, ‘You are rather pretty, but I 
think very silly! Isee easily through all your 
coquettish wiles, and am safe from them !”’ 

Have I a lady reader whose blood does not 
boil from sympathy with this politely-flouted 
young woman? For, be it remenibered, the 
wretch had artfully avoided a presentation to 
her, often as they were thrown together. 

Anything would be better than the existing 
state of affairs ; and Lil was at last brought to 
the pass of asking a dowager friend, at whose 
house they met, to introduce him; and when 
the dowager captured, and bore him off toward 
the foiled Circe, he was forced to submit. 
Afraid his horrible penetration might have 
discovered that the presentation took place at 
her request, Lil, for once, was almost embar- 
rassed, and more charming than ever, in con- 
sequence; indeed, for a space, she actually 
succeeded in banishing the bored look from 
Mr. Fay’s face. 

They were meeting every day, or night, and 
only a short time elapsed, before her perfect 
naturalness with him, in contradistinction 
to her ‘little ways” with others, had its in- 
evitable and proper effect. Lil enjoyed a re- 
ward for all the humiliation his indifference, 
as to making her acquaintance, had caused her 
impatient soul during thepast days. But there 
was even yet visible to her eyes, though not to 
those of lookers on, just that air of ‘perfect 
safety from her fascinations, which ‘roused all 
the wickedness that, I fear, given a suitable 
cause, can be wakened in better-reguluted 
minds than that of wayward Lil Blanchard. 
She felt it her solemn duty—for ‘the future 
safety of the rest of her sex—to vanquish this 
provoking knight, whose most potent weapon 
seemed to be his inimitable sang froid, and 
whose tactics were a marvelous display of 
‘masterly inactivity.” 

Other men might rush to obey Lil’s behests, 
beg for'a seat by her side, the bliss of holding 
her bouquet; but Mr. Fay never entered the 
lists, only offered necessary civilities, and per- 
sisted in not being overjoyed with his privi- 
leges. She took to opposing him—acting in 
direct opposition to his most openly-expressed 
opinions. Mr. Fay, in her hearing, declared 
against the publicity of park pony-wagons for 
young ladies. Forthwith, Miss Lil distracted 
Blanchard pere, until he gave her a turn-out, 
and, before three days, she came to grief with 

Vou. LX.—14 





the wicked little beasts, and had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing Mr. Fay spring off his horse, 
seize the ponies by the head, and turn them 
just'in time to escape the bridge-rail, which 
threatened destruction to the frail basket. 

While the groom rushed into a flutter of ‘ac- 
tivity, Lil’s lady companion indulged in alittle 
shrieking, and the ponies stood looking as 
much ashamed as their mistress felt, Mr. Fay 
took off his hat, and said good-morning, put 
the reins in the groom’s hands, and tersely 
and lazily advised that he should do the driv- 
ing over the ladies’ heads. 

Then seeing that Lil and her friend were 
both a good deal upset, and very nervous, he 
proposed finding a hack to take them home; 
but Lil indignantly scouted the idea, ordered 
the groom to return her the reins, bestowed 
scant thanks on Mr. Fay, and made a mové- 
ment to driveon. Mr. Fay bewed again, and 
went back to the spot where he had left his 
horse, never once looking toward them; but, as 
he moved off, Lil caught that vexatious smile 
of amusement, and fairly wished that she and 
her companion were giants, and the ponies 
mastedons, that they might ride down, and ut- 
terly annihilate this abominable wretch. 

Henceforth, Lilian hated and feared her 
ponies, but would not give them up, lest Mr. 
Fay should suppose she had yielded to his 
openly-expressed disapproval. It was the same 
with everything else; he ran foul of her pet 
theories, and demolished them in a polite way, 
and she clung the closer to them, taking refuge 
in assertions and witticisms when arguments 
failed. It was new to her to be found fault 
with, and she told herself that she hated this 
man, because he presumed to do it; yet she 
was always rousing him into expressing dis- 
approval of her opinions or actions, forcing it 
upon him, and then, when she seratched him 
metaphorically, he would not quarrel, only 
smile superior, and make her feel extremely 
youthful. Yet Miss Lil was perfectly aware, 
that, however much he disapproved, he ad- 
mired her greatly, and the novelty of the com- 
bination kept up the interest inhereyes. Na- 
turally, she would have died, rather than shape 
her conduct by his sovereign will; so they 
passed through several weeks, which held 
quite as much storm as sunshine. 

But the time eame, when Mr. Fay began to 
look grieved, instead of bored, at her vagaries ; 
when, if she flirted:with some married man, or 
committed other similar enormities, his dark 
eyes showed trouble, instead of contempt. Lil 
saw it, and knew that her victory was close at 
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hand—knew it with far other feelings than 
those which had filled her heart at similar dis- 
coveries in other quarters. She was in an odd, 
restless state, which she could not understand, 
and it made her more restless to try; so she 
fidated on in a pleasaat dream, only rousing 
herself enough to provoke and try him, more 
and more, in hopes to see if any result would 
come of that uneasy light she so often saw in 
his face, during those latter days. She kept tel- 
ling herself that she did not care for him or 
his opinions; he was a prig, in spite of his 
charming manners, and he never paid her a 
compliment. 

Thenshe thought interrogatively—* never?” 
She recollected every conversation with a dis- 
tinctness for which she could not account. 
She remembered brief words—quick looks; as, 
for instance, the night when a party of friends 
were discussing Mrs. Floyd, and her last ex- 
ploits in the way of displeasing her husband, 
and transgressing /es convenances. And Lil, who 
would always support the absent said, eagerly ; 
‘«I don’t suppose she thought any more than I 
do! I’m always doing something wrong, and 
I never find it out till somebody tells me; she’s 
only impulsive.” 

She caught his answer, inaudible to the rest, 
and grew quite pink, and turned her head 
away, lest the roses on her face should be 
seen, when that deliberate voice replied softly, 
‘¢ You could not sin in that way.” 

It was a pity Fosdick, or any of the men 
who wasted their time paying her ordinary com- 
pliments, could not have watched her averted 
face—it might have taught them a lesson. 

But the days went on, and the quarreling 
and arguing; and, at other times, the cheer- 
ful, honest talks, beguiled the pair into an in- 
timacy, which would have been noticeable, 
only that they never could get through an 
evening without her being provoked into an 
effort to annoy him, by some outrageous bit of 
flirtation, with any man present, of whom she 
knew he must disapprove. 

Yet Lil was aware some sort of crisis was 
coming nearer and nearer; she was so per- 
plexed by her own contradictory emotions, 
that she could not tell what she wanted, or de- 
cide upon any line of conduct. 

There had been peace between them for two 
days; he had spent a morning alone with her ; 
they had ridden out—met at the opera after 
—met the next day by chance; and his words 
and manner were so unlike what they had 
ever been, that Lil could not help knowing 
what they portended. Sie would not question 





herself—would not try to account for the glow 
of pleasure at her heart, the new glory which 
seemed to have fallen upon her life. 

That second evening they were both at Mrs, 
Hill’s reception; and Lil enjoyed the charm of 
his society until some imp of the perverse 
whispered to her that he was taking things too 
easily, too much for granted. Satan entered 
her at once; she cast about her some abomi- 
nable provocation, and just then Leonard Phil- 
lips entered the room—a man who had no busi- 
ness to enter any decent house; only he was 
so great a power in Wall street, that few peo- 
ple dared treat him as he deserved. 

Lil astonished him by a cordial greeting, 
and Fay’s look made her persevere. The set 
invited was a rather crazy one, and the more 
intimate members were privately warned to 
remain to supper. It was Lil’s crowning night 
of folly, and she surpassed herself. Fay’s ab- 
solute indifference drove her nearly frantic, 
and there was scarcely an opinion she had 
ever heard him express, in respect to women, 
which she did not manage to transgress. 

As they rose from the table, she found him 
at her side. 

**T have a favor to ask,” he said. 

“Yes?” she returned, indifferently, “I 
thought you never were guilty of the weak- 
ness.”’ 

“Oh, I am always willing to oblige myself,” 
he said, cooly. 

«« And expect everybody else to be,” she re- 
plied, rather more sharply than was desirable. 

He paid no attention—he had on his most 
indifferent, impenetrable look. 

“‘T had asked you to ride to-morrow és 

“T really cannot go,” she interrupted, quick 
asa fiash. ‘I had forgotten all about it, and 
so made an engagement, which I can’t possibly 
break.”’ 

‘¢ That puts me out of my difficulty,” he said, 
with a cheerfulness which made her so angry 
her head swam. ‘‘ Now all I have to do is to 
bid you good-by, and wish you a pleasant 
spring. I leave town to-morrow morning.” 

“Ah! Well, bon voyage, wherever: you may 
be going.” 

“To Boston first.” 

“Accept my profound commiseration,” said 
she, with a little shiver. 

‘¢ Boston is my home,’’ he answered, gravely. 

“T don’t blame you,” cried Lil; ‘‘I am oniy 
sorry for you.” 

He repeated his farewells, and held out his 
hand—the rest of the people had drifted off 
into the saloon; they were quite alone. 
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“Will you say good-by ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, pleasantly; ‘but I 
never do shake hands—it it so very bourgeoise. 
Excuse me; I promised to sing—adieu.” 

She executed the most graceful, impertinent 
little curtsy, and ran away. 

Fay did not appear in the drawing-room ; 
an hour after Lil was at home, safe in her own 
room, and knew that he had left her forever. 

Two weeks passed. Lil plunged recklessly 
into every sort of gayety, leaving herself very 
little time to think. She told herself that there 
was nothing the matter, and that she was ra- 
ther relieved than otherwise, by the absence 
of that cold-blooded cynic. What, her sleep- 
lessness, her intolerable weariness meant, she 
seldom allowed her heart to ask. She knew, 
at the bottom, that she was wretched ; but took 
as much pains to lie'to her own consciousness, as 
if she were seeking to deceive somebody else. 

A few weeks later, the order was issued from 
head-quarters, for a move to their place on 
Staten Island. Pussy Brent accompanied them, 
and, the day after their arrival, rashly accepted 
Lil’s proposal to drive out in her basket-carriage. 

The ponies took fright on the Terrace road, 
and, although Lilian, by this time, managed 
the little beasts tolerably, a short corner de- 
posited the unwary groom in a mud-lake by 
the roadside, thereby adding tenfold to the 
ponies’ fright. An approaching tandem, ill 
driven by some amateur whip, set them utterly 
mad, and finished the business in a breathless 
space. They swerved aside so violently, that 
the little trap turned upside down in the ditch, 
and the ponies, disembarrassed of all incum- 
brance but the harness, started off at a gal- 
lop, which nobody had leisure to check. 

The groom and the tandem-driver lifted the 
two ladies up insensible. It was discovered 
that Miss Brent had received only a severe 
sprain, and numerous bruises; but Lil had 
struck the back of her head on a atone, caus- 
ing, it was feared, concussion of the brain. 

She was taken home, and lay for days ina 
stupor, and, for weeks after, almost as quiet. 
Every noise, indeed every thought, was kept 
from her; and it seemed difficult to keep her 
alive, so dangerous did it prove to disturb the 
apathetic stillness in which she lay. 

Time and skill seemed to bring trifling im- 
provement to Lilifin’s state, though she wasted 
little, only looking more fair and spiritual ; 
more like the flower whose name her father 
always gave her. The most difficult symptom 
to treat was a convulsive tendency, which the 
least excitement brought on; and. the physi- 





cians began to despair of her gaining strength, 
while fearing to employ the remedies, or make 
the changes which appeared the sole hope of 
giving it to her. 

Spring passed into early summer, and one 
morning poor Lilian lay back on her white pil- 
lows, herself as white, looking dreamily out 
on the green fields, and, perhaps, absently 
listening to the murmur of voices from the 
next room, where the recovered Pussy sat with 
Mrs. Blanchard, idly discussing a new novel, 
which they were reading aloud by turns. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Talbot, who had come down 
on a visit, rushed in upon them, with news- 
papers in her hand, too much startled to notice 
that the door into Lilian’s room was half open. 

«« Have you heard of the accident to the Fall 
River boat?’’ she asked, eagerly. ‘I’m so 
afraid my cousins, the Langs, were on board. 
Lost her rudder, I think it was—at all events 
she became unmanageable; and then a fire 
broke out, and it was only her drifting into 
Huntington Bay that saved any of the pas- 
sengers Most had gone overboard, in their 
fright, or stifled by the smoke. The passengers’ 
names have been sent on by telegraph ; but it’s 
not yet ascertained how many are lost.” 

Mrs. Talbot ended her monologue, and threw 
herself, on the verge of hysterics, into an easy 
chair, while Mrs. Blanchard sat silent with 
horror; and Pussy Brent, seizing the journals, 
began to read the list of passengers in an au- 
dible voice. She read one name, near the 
close—that of Addison Fay ; but it passed with- 
out comment, in the distress elicited from the 
three, by the certainty, that not only the Lang’s, 
but numerous other friends, had been on board. 

Nobody remembered the open door; nobody 
thought about Lilian, for her mother and Pussy 
had often remarked, that she never appeared 
conscious of any conversation going on in the 
next room. Presently, Mrs. Talbot asked how 
she was that morning—the inquiry made Mrs. 
Blanchard hurry into the apartment, to be cer- 
tain that their unusually animated talk had not 
disturbed the sick girl. 

A broken cry from the wretched mother 
brought Miss Brent and their visitor to the bed- 
side. 

Lilian had slipped frem the pillows, which 
had been piled back of her shoulders; her 
head lay against the carved edge of the bed- 
stead, her long, golden hair streaming to the 
floor, her eyes closed—a fearful blue pallor 
upon her face. It only needed one glance to 
read the truth—she was dead! There was a 
second shriek from Mrs. Blanchard, then a 
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merciful insensibility seized her, and she fell 
to the floor, almost as cold and white as the 
still figure on the bed. 

The household was alarmed—the doctors 
summoned ; there was much consultation—the- 
ory after theory; but the decision could only 
be that some sudden shock had produced the 
effect, the physicians feared from the first, and 
caused an instantaneous and painless death. 

After a time, the weary, worn look passed 
from poor Lilian’s face; and, though she could 
not be paler, there were none of the distress- 
ing signs of death visible, which 80 often force 
us to hurry our dead into the grave. Loving 
hands arrayed her for her final rest, and she 
was left there, on the maiden couch, which, in 
the bappy old days, had brought her such 
pleasant dreams, calm and peaceful, as if dis- 
ease had left her, and she had fallen into the 
peaceful slumber which precedes recovery. 

Late on the evening of the day following 
Lilian’s death, a gentleman came up the road 
from the landing, and entered the grounds of 
the villa. He walked slowly round the drive 
that led to the front of the house—hesitated a 
moment, then, catching sight, in the moonlight, 
of Mr. Blanchard, pacing up and down among 
the shrubberies, turned and joined him. It 
was Addison Fay. 

There was a warm hand-elasp, and a few 
broken words between the two, for Fay had 
been on more intimate terms with Mr. Blanchard, 
than is usual between men so unequal in age. 

Presently, Pussy Brent came out to summon 
her uncle in for his coffee, and he insisted on 
Fay’s entering the house. Miss Brent noticed 
Fay’s depression of manner, and she had never 
before seen him so fearfully pale. After awile, 
Mr. Blanchard was called away by a message 
from his wife, and as he would not permit Fay 
to take his leave, Puss sat there to entertain 
him during her uncle’s absence. 

Fay fell into a silence, which became so 
painful to the girl, in her excitement of grief, 
that she could not endure it. 

She began to speak of his recent danger; to 
ask questions; and, finally, to tell of the shock 
which the news must have been to Lilian, in 
the weakened and diseased state of her nerves. 
In answer to his hasty’ inquiries, she told, with 
uncontrollable sobs, of the conversation which 
had thoughtlessly taken place, in the sick girl’s 
hearing, and of the belief among the doctors, 
that the horror of hearing of the disaster, had 
cost Lilian her frail life. This was not known 


to Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard, Pussy told him, 
too full of her own grief to notice the effect 





her words had produced. He even managed 
to speak kindly and soothingly to her, and 
presently she grew more calm. For her aunt’s 
sake she had been obliged to exercise unnatu- 
ral self-control, and this outbreak, in the full 
assurance of meeting his sympathy, did her 
good. She added, that she could not tell why 
Lily should have felt so terribly the shock of 
the news. She begged him to make her feel 
that, at least, she ought not to blame herself 
for having failed to remember the open door. 
At last, she said, this foolish, tender-hearted, 
blind creature, perfectly ignorant of the hor- 
rible agony she had been inflicting on him, 
“Shall I let you see how happy she looks? 
You used to like her atleast. No one could 
see her now without loving her! Do come!” 
Still he controlled himself. He allowed her 
to take his hand, and lead him up stairs into 
the upper hall. She left him standing alone 
there for a moment, with the ghostly moon- 
light shining in through the casement at the 
end of the corridor—a horrible moment, which 
was like eternity, in that it united the past and 
future with the agony of the present. 
Having seen that there was no one in the 
death-chamber, Miss Brent came back to where 
he stood, and conducted him into Lilian’s room. 


They stood together before the bed, where lay 


all that was mortal of beautiful Lil Blanchard. 
The slender form, the pure, sweet face, the 
folded hands, the. girlish grace of the attitude 
+Oh, God! how could it be death! 

“Oh, Lily ! Lily!” sobbed poor Pussy Brent! 

And then she felt the hand which held hers 
gripe it hard, cold as that of the dead girl on 
whom they gazed. She cast a timid glance at 
his face, revealed in the dim light, and at last 
she read the truth, which she had been too 
blind in her self-absorption to penetrate be- 
fore. She dropped his hand, and, with one 
long, shuddering sob, ran out of the room. 

Addison Fay sank on his knees by the bed ; 
his strength was gone; he could no lenger sup- 
port the semblance of composure, if there had 
been need ; but he was alone, alone with his 
dead! The horrible gasps of anguish, whieh 
had no tears, burst from his lips. He held 
fast to the pale, delicate hand, as if it were the 
only anchor that steadied his mind. Lily had 
conquered in death the only human being who 
éver sought to resist her. 

.There are no words in which to picture the 
agony of a vigillike his. God forbid that I 
should try. 

At last Miss Brent was forced to return, lest 
others should intrude upon his grief. The 
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sound of his sobs had reached her, as she stood 
without the door, and tore her heart with new 


pain She understood now much that had been 


inexplicable in Lilian’s conduct, during the 
past months; she knew that they had loved 
each other, whatever the cause which sepa- 
rated them. : 

He lifted his head, when she spoke, staring 
strangely at her, with his lustreless eyes; but, 
at length, comprehended that she wished him 
to go—to leave Lily. 

He rose to his feet. There was something in 
his face that made Puss absolutely afraid. He 
motioned her back—she could not but obey. 
Before she could expostulate, if she had wished, 
he lifted Lily’s form in his arms, gathered her 
close to his breast, kissed her perfect mouth, 
her golden hair, her blue-veined wrists. 

He held her pressed close to him, and his 
set lips uttered, brokenly, a piteous prayer for 
herself and him, that he might go with her, 
that she might summon him as he stood—oh, 
no matter what; the madness, the horrible 
suffering, finding vent in words, which only 
too many can imagine! : 

Miss Brent turned away her face; it seemed 
sacrilege to watch, to listen then. 
that others might intrude, recalled her to her- 
self. She put her kind, compelling hand on 








and help him back to the needful self-control. 
He understood; he laid his lovely burden back 
on the bed, and turned to go. He stopped, 
bent over the couch again, kissed the two white 
hands, and, for the last time, his lips sought 
hers. still life-like in their faint tinge of color. 

Suddenly, with a dreadful groan, he cried, 

“She’s not dead—not dead! Thank God! 
She lives—she lives !”” 

Miss Brent’s first thought was that he had 
gone mad. She started forward to thrust him 
away from the bed. As she did go, she caught 
his voice again. 

‘‘ Her head—she moves her head !” 

She followed his hand; she saw the golden- 
tressed head move slightly; the lips parted; 
with one cry, that roused the household, she 
fell prostrate on the floor. 

It was true; Lily was not dead! She lived; 
her lover’s magnetic influence had broken the 
trance which had locked her senses, and she 
lived, hovering long between life and death, 
only, as she said afterward, coming back be- 
cause it was so sweet to love and be loved. 

From her after declaration, it appeared that 
she had been at times partially conscious; but 


The fear} incapable of appreciating the horror of her 


situation. She confessed, months later, that 
the first moment of entire consciousness, was 


his shoulder, and thus sought to remind him, when Fay committed his unwarrantable liberty, 
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Taz brown leaves are falling, from hill-top and plain ; 
While the forests are clothed with a yellowish hue; 

And we look for the green dress of Summer in vain, 
And sigh sadly then for the soft skies of blue. 


But now, as we gaze on the Summer’s young grave, 
We think of the home-land, far over the sea ; 

Where the holly and hawthorn their branches still wave; 
Where the tiny brook trickles beneath the green tree. 


And the moss-covered cottage beneath their green shade, 
With its smoke curling upward toward the blue Ilearen; 

Aud the grass-covered hills, where the sunlight doth fade, 
And mingle its rays with the shadows of even. 


In fancy’s swift pinions we cross the blue sea, 
And visit again the loved home of our birth ; 

For that from the rude storms of winter is free, 
As no frost ever visits that sweet spot of earth. 
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Two childish feet, gently pressing the grass, 
Two little copper tocs, polished and bright, 

£erving as mirror to the flowers they pass; 
Two sunny eyes full of laughter and light. 


A rose-budded month, that was made to be kissed ; 
Gold-tinted hair clustering softly and sweet 


Round the white brow in a gold-tinted mist ; 
Such is the picture my fancies meet. 


Gayest of blossoms, around there be, 
Daisies and clover-blooms, fairest of flowers ; 
Dut the fairest of all, it seems fo me, 


* Is the child-blossom, fresh froth the garden hours, 
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THe summer afternoon waned at last; the 
flaming sun declined toward the horizon; and 
a cool, soft breeze, inexpressibly delightful, 
after the heats of the day, began to blow. 

Since early dawn Lizzy Dupont had been 
toiling at her needle, but now she threw down 
her work, and leaving the old mill, stood on 
the rude plank that crossed the mill-race, and 
looked eagerly over the fields, | 

“Oh! where can Dossy be?” she cried. 
“That dreadful interest, which must be got 
ready by Saturday, has made me forget her. 
I ought not to have listened to grandpa. Iam 
sure something has happened to her. She 
never was away so lomy before. I shall never 
forgive myself. What, what,” she cried, sud- 
denly clasping her hands, ‘if she should be 
drowned ?” 

Lizzie Dupont had not always been a resi- 
dent at the old mill, dependent on her needle 
for support. She had once been, and that not 
so long ago, the petted daughter of a merchant 
prince in New York. But her father had failed, 
and died soon after of a broken heart; and 
Lizzie would have starved, if it had not been 
for her maternal grandfather. ‘‘Come to me,” 
he had written, ‘I am old and poor; but we 
will share eur erust together: if you have 
grown up to look like your dear mother, you 
will be the apple of my eye.” So Lizzie, 
ignored by her father’s rich relations, had 
found refuge in this secluded spot. 

Refuge and peace, but hardly happiness. In 
the days of her prosperity, she had become ac- 
quainted with a young Englishman, the son of 
a titled family, and had plighted her troth to 
him. Just before her father’s failure, Ross 
Devereaux had sailed for England, intending, 
within six months, to return and claim his 
bride. But from that day to this, Lizzie had 
never heard a word about him. 

At first she thought her letters had mis- 
carried, and in the faith and trust of her young 
heart had continued writing. But, at last, and 
after discovering the heartlessness of her 
father’s relatives, she began to believe that 
even Ross might be selfish also. “I am poor 
now, and he deserts me,” she said. ‘‘ God’help 
me! But it is, I suppose, the way of the world.” 
Lately a new trouble had come upon her. 
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Her grandfather had been failing all winter, 
so that a man had to be hired to work the mill, 
and this had brought them into debt. Already 
there was a mortgage on the mill, for the 
grandfather had never been a prosperous man, 
and now the interest had fallen in arrears for 
nearly atwelvemonth. The holder of the mort- 
gage was a cruel, avaricious man. He had 
often threatened to turn out the little family, 
if his interest was not paid; and two wecks 
before, he had served a written notice, that if 
the arrears were not forthcoming by the next 
Saturday, he would be as good as his word. 
Every day, since, Lizzy had risen by candle- 
light, and worked till bedtime. “If I can only 
get this embroidery done for Mrs. Watson,” 
she said, ‘‘by that dreadful day, I may raise 
part of the money at least, and perhaps then 
he will wait for the rest.’’ 

But, this afternoon, a new and greater trouble 
had come. Dossy, her little pet sister, had 
been missing all day. The child often spent 
the mornings playing in the woods, but in- 
variably returned to the noontide meal. On 
this occasion, however, she did not make her 
appearance. Lizzy was alarmed, and would 
have gone to seek her; but the grandfather 
took it more coolly: ‘She has stopped at some 
of the neighbors,’’ he said, ‘‘ she will be home 
for supper: don’t fret, dear.” Lizzy, thinking 
of the coming Saturday, had allowed herself 
to be persuaded that all was right, and had 
gone back to her work. But, as the afternoon 
wore on, and no Dossy came, she grew seriously 
alarmed. At last, throwing down her needle, 
she came out, as we have seen. 

“Oh, Dossy, Dossy!” she cried, when she 
had scrutinized the landscape vainly in every 
direction, ‘‘where are you? If God will only 
spare you, dear—if he will give you back to us 
alive—I will never repine again at anything.” 

But where was Dossy? Was she really lost ? 

To explain this, we must go back to the 
afternoon before, and look at Dossy, as she sat 
in the old-fashioned garden, swaying to and 
fro in a grape-vine swing, puzzling over the 
troubles of the family. She was watching a 
bob-o-link, that sung in the heart of a lilac- 
bush, and talking to herself the while. 

«What a nasty, ugly old man that landlord 
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is,” she said; ‘“‘and he made poor Lizzy cry 
so, the other day, when he was here. He says 
he’ll drive us from our home. Why, then,” 
with sudden consciousness, ‘‘we’ll have no 
place to live in, and I shall never hear you 
sing, birdie, nor have my flowers, nor my kit- 
tens. Oh, me! Oh, me!” 

She sobbed a little, then shook off her April 
tears, and then fell to thinking in earnest. If 
they only had some money. What if she could 
get some? She puckered her brows into a 
frown. Just then, some market carts rolled by, 
laden with produce, on their way to the neigh- 
boring little town. On the front seat of one 
sat an old woman, with a basket of flowers on 
her knees. A sudden thought flashed on Dossy, 
and the puckered little brow cleared up. Why 
couldn’t she sell flowers? Her garden was full 
of them, especially of pansies, such pansies as 
were not often seen. 

She jumped from the swing so quickly that 
she landed headforemost in the grasses below. 
But, nothing daunted, she regained her feet, 
and began plucking off the golden-hearted 
pansies and English daises by handfuls. She 
would do it; yes indeed she would, and make 
ever so much money; and they wouldn’t have 
to leave the mill, and grandpa and sissie 
wouldn’t cry ary more. She fell to work, 
arranging her bouquets for the morrow, her 
eyes fairly dancing with delight. She put 
them together quite tastefully, and by the time 
the summer moon stood over the pines, she had 
along row set up, amid the evergreens, that 
the dews might keep themfresh. In the morn- 
ing, as soon as breakfast was over, she would 
set off. 

Dear, innocent Dossy! she had not the lest 
doubt but that she would succeed, and she slept 
but little that night in her excitement. Over 
and over she rose from her little bed, and stole 
on tip-toe to the window to look dewn on her 
treasures. 

The morrow dawned cloudlessly. Breakfast 
over, Dossy ran down to the garden, crammed 
her posies into Lizzy’s market-basket, and 
taking it on her chubby arm, trudged away, 
fortunateiy unnoticed. On she sped, past the 
long, long lines of fences, and down into the 
very heart of the town. Her cheeks were 


crimson, her breath came in gasps, she almost 
stumbled from fatigue; but at last she reached 
the market-place, and stopped in a little corner, 
where the shadows fell cool, and where an old 
blind woman was selling laces. ‘ Here, feeling 
a sense of safety and companionship, from the 
presence of the old blind creature, she sat 





down and began with deft hands to arrange 
her posics in front of her. Waiat a picture she 
made, in her white frock, with its short, puffed 
sleeves, her eyes ablaze, her amber ringlets 
blown about by the morning breeze, framed, 
as it were, by a border of yellow daisies and 
golden-hearted pansies. At the silvery call of 
her sweet, bird-voice, piping, ‘“‘ who'll buy my 
pansies,” one and another pedestrian looked 
back, a few smiled, fnd some stopped and pur- 
chased. Presently a farmer, who had just such 
a little one at home, bought one of her nose- 
gays, and paid for it with half a dollar. Dossy 
was in raptures. Then another gentleman 
came along, this time a comparatively young 
one, but tall and dark, and with a bronzed 
face. , 

““Won’t you “uy a bunch of pansies, sir, 
please ?” said little Dossy. 

The stranger, who had not noticed her be- 
fore, stopped, and looked for the little, piping 
voice. 

** Please, sir,’’ said Dossy, holding up a posy. 
“Only twenty-five cents.”’ 

The young mar flashed a keen glance at 
Dossy, and drew near, smiling. 

«To be sure I will,” he said, pleasantly, “if 
only for the sake of your bright eyes. Twenty- 
five cents, you said, I think,” and he drew out 
his purse. 

“Yes,” said Dossy, apologetically, imagin- 
ing he thought the price too high. *‘* You see 
I have to ask a good deal,” and she shook her 
curly head with a grave, important air, “for 
Lizzy must have the money by Saturday, or we 
shall be turned out of our pretty home.” As 
she finished, she tendered to her auditor the 
prettiest of her posies, which she had just 
selected for him out of her store. 

The stranger, all this time, had been looking 
curiously at her. The color went and came on 
his face, his lips trembled, and he showed 
other signs of emotion. 

“Tell me,” he cried, earnestly, ‘‘ my dear, 
what is your name?” 

He drew close to Dossy as he spoke, and 
seemed to be looking in her face, as if for 
some half-remembered, or half-fancied like- 
ness. 

“Dossy,” she answered. ‘Dossy Dupont.” 

His answer was to catch her in his arms, 
and kiss her again and again, his voice trem- 
bling with excitement, as he cried, ‘‘ Dossy! 
My little pet Dossy, don’t you know who I 
am ?”” 

But ‘Dossy struggled from his embrace, 
smoothed her curls, and answered haughtily, 
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“TY asked you to buy my pansies, sir, and 
not to kiss me.’’ 

The stranger broke into a joyous laugh. 
“And I wiil buy them,’’ he replied, ‘ every 
one of them. But don’t you really know 
me, Dossy? I am Ross Devereaux. Why, 
you have sat on my knee many and many a 
time.” 

Dossy, at this, stared at him curiously. Then 
she uttered a gleeful little*shout, and sprang 
into his arms. 

“Qh! I know,” she cried, “I remember 
you. Won't Lizzy be glad? Won't she stop 
crying now?” 

Ross Devereaux’s swart cheek crimsoned. 
“Take me to your home,” he said, ‘“‘to your 
sister: is she here?” 

‘“*No,” answered Dossy, ‘‘we live at grand- 
pa’s, at the old mill, out of town, you 
know.” 

“Let us go at once, then. No need to sell 
pansies any longer,’’ cried Ross Devereaux, 
eagerly, setting the child on her feet. 

Lizzy Dupont stood, as we have said, gazing 
across the meadows, heart-broken about Dossy’s 
prolonged absence, Suddenly two figures ap- 
peared, emerging from the woods beyond, in 
the direction of the town. She gave a great 
cry of joy, for one was certainly Dossy. But 
who was the other? Who was the tall, hand- 
some man, who held Dossy by the hand? Could 
it be—no, it was impossible—and yet 

At this moment, while she was still uncer- 
tain; while her heart leaped into her throat, 
and then stopped beating ; while she felt dizzy, 
and about to fall, and had to clutch at the rail- 
ing, Dossy’s companion, dropping the child’s 
hand, darted forward, for he had recognized 
Lizzy, and came hurrying over the meadow, 
waving his hat. He reached the stile, was 
over it ina bound, and the next instant was at 
Lizzy’s side 

“‘Thank God I have found you at last!” he 
eried, clasping her sinking form. ‘Poor, 
timid darling! Did you think I had deserted 
you?” 

What Lizzy would have replied, if anything, 
we do not know; but he gave her no chance: 
hurriedly, as if life and death depended on it, 
he went on to tell his story. 

*¢ Not one of your letters ever came to hand,” 
he said. ‘‘They were intercepted, as I dis- 
covered at last. I wouldn’t mention how, under 
other circumstances; but you, \at least, ought 
to know the whole truth. The fact is, darling, 
that, while my parents were eager to welcome 
you as a daughter, I had a cousin, an ambitious 





} girl, who had always lived with us, and who, 
it seems, wished to marry me, not, of course,”’ 
he said, quickly, ‘‘that she loved me, but 
merely to secure the title and position. Well, 

to make along story short, she bribed the pest- 

: mistress at the village to give her your letters, 

‘so that I never heard a word from you, or about 

‘ you, till, at last, in despair, I came over, before 

‘ [ intended, to solve the mystery ——” 

“Came over?” said Lizzy, faintly, and 

; guiltily, conscious how she had misjudged 

; him. 

“To be sure,” repeated Ross Devereaux, 
frankly. ‘Ah! little skeptic, you doubted me, 
did you?” 

“Indeed, indeed ”’ began Lizzy. 

But he stopped her with a kiss. 

««Then it was,’’ he went on, ‘“‘ that I heard, 
for the first time, of your father’s death. But 
no one could give me any information of your 
whereabouts. I did not know your relations in 
New York, but I found out their names, but it 
was some time, and one was at Newport, and 
another at Saratoga, and a third at the Virginia 
Springs. Before I could do anything, came 
the news of my father’s sudden death, and a 
summens home, for I am, you know, his heir 
as to both the title and estates. When I had 
been at Devereaux Hall for a week or so, the 
post-mistress came up, trembling and penitent, 
for I was now Sir Ross, and she had discovered, 
by this time, that my cousin was not to be Lady 
Devereaux. Then the vile plot was revealed. 
Darling, ever since, I have been wild to discover 
ysu. I hurried up my business, and left Eng- 
land at once. But for along time I was foiled. 
Your city cousins, on whom [had relied, could 
not tell me where you had gone. All they 
knew, and they told it with evident confusion, 
was that your mother’s father had sent for you, 
and that he lived in this State, and they thought 
in this part of it. So Ihave visited every square 
mile of this, and four other counties, and only 
lighted on Dossy, by accident, to-day. 1 didn’t 
even know your grandfather’s name.” 

There was much more to tell, details with 
which we will not tire the reader, eager ques- 
tions and as eager replies. Lizzy could hardly 
credit her happiness. Dossy danced around, 
shouting in glee. 

If you ever visit England, and should ever go 
to the neighborhood of Devereaux Hall, you will 
hear everybody talking of the beautiful Lady 
Devereaux, whom Sir Ross brought home from 
America, Should you see her, you will recog, 
nize, as we did, in the gracious matron, the 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tuey stood under the shade of a tall acasia 
tree, starred with soft, yellow blossoms, that 
rose out of a little jungle of tropical plants in 
one end of the conservatory. Around them 
was the soft glow of moonlight, literally shed 
from alabaster lamps. From the distance came 
subdued bursts of music, and close by a foun- 
tain sent its diamond drops through the neigh- 
boring blossoms, and its bell-like tinkle rung 
upon their ears with a pleasant monotony. 

Of all places on earth, this was the brightest 
for a meeting of lovers. But these two per- 
sons had gray hairs upon their temples, and a 
look of such unutterable pain in their faces, 
that all this perfume, and the musical fall of 
water-drops, seemed but a mockery of some- 
thing that had been. 

‘You wished to speak with me?” said Her- 
man Ross, in a low, sad voice. ‘I think we 
are alone here.” 

‘Yes, Herman!” 

The man started. Something in the tone of. 
Mrs. Lambert’s voice, as she uttered the «me, 
sent a pang through his whole system. Still he 
seemed calm, and his voice changed but little 
when he spoke again. 

“Ts there anything you wish to tell me ?” 

Ross asked this question earnestly, and his 
eyes dwelt on the troubled face of the woman 
with almost imploring earnestness. 

“Anything I wish to tell?” repeated the 
lady, with astartled look. “ What could I have, 
that you do not already know? I—I wished 
rather to ask a question ?” 

«Well, Iam here, and have nothing to con- 
ceal.” 

«Ah! how coldly you speak, Herman!” 

“How else should I speak, Mrs. Lambert ?” 

“I do not know—I ought not to care; but I 
do—I do!” 

The woman spoke with anguish ; she did not 
weep, but there was something more thrilling 
than tears in her voice. 

“There was a time when I believed you,” 
said Ross. 





H 


‘« That was when Ihadarighttoask. Thenyou 
would have believed me against the world.” 

‘Yes, I would have believed you against the 
whole world.” 

** But now is 

‘* Now I believe nothing, without proof.” 

‘*But I will believe you, asking no better 
proof than yeur bare word.” 

**In what?” 

The woman hesiiated. In her first passion 
she had thought it an easy thing to question 
him; but his chilling caim daunted her. 

*s Herman, tell me; and, oh! let it be truth! 
Do you love that girl?’ 

The woman clasped her hands, and wrung 
them together as she spoke. Ross looked at 
her a moment in grave silence. 

«TI suppose you mean Mis# Laurence.” 

** Yes, I mean her!” 

‘You ask if I love her ?” 

“Yes, yes! Qh, tell me!” 

Ross paused a moment, but did not remove 
his eyes from the woman’s face. 

‘« Will you never speak ?’’ she cried, passion- 
ately. 

‘*You ask if I love this girl, and I answer. 
Is there any reason against it ?”’ 

“Youdo! Youdo! And almost confess it 
to me?” 

‘To you, above all other persons, I deny any 
right to question me.” 

“Right! 1 have no rights; only it would 
be merciful if you would set my mind at rest.’’ 

‘¢ But I do not wish to answer.” 

“Oh, God help me! This is hard!” cried 
the woman, looking wildly around, as if a 
power of help lay in the beautiful shrubs. 

‘*Is this conscience ?’’ said Ross, bending his 
eyes sternly upon her. 

“Conscience! Conscience!” 

‘¢ Madam, once for all, if you have anything 
to confess——”’ 





** To confess !” 
Mrs. Lambert’s face was white as snow; her 
lips grew eold, and her voice failed. 
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the softer term,” answered Ross, touched, in 
spite of himself, by those contracted features. 

‘But I have nothing to confess, or confide 
—nothing!”’ 

Ross turned away, literally disappointed. 
Something he had evidently hoped to learn 
from the lady, which she either did not under- 
stand, or purposely avoided. 

‘Task you a question, vital to us both, and 
you refuse to answer,”’ said the lady, still clasp- 
ing her hands, where the jewels shone, and cut 
into the tender flesh unnoticed, in her agony 
of impatience. 

“First,” said Ross, sternly, ‘I willask youa 
question.” 

**Then, you will answer mine? Askit! Ask 
it!” cried the lady. 

Ross gave a glance around, as if fearing that 
they were not quite alone, then he took the 
woman's two hands in his, drew her, not un- 
willingly, toward him, and whispered a few 
words. She uttered a low ery, loosing her 
hands from his clasp, and stood mute and pale, 
gazing on him with a wild gleam in her eyes, 
that shone like madness, 

** Are you mad, or am I?” she exclaimed at 
last, pressing both trembling hands on her 
bosom. 

‘* The time of madness for me has long since 
passed,” said Ross; ‘‘but you have not an- 
swered my question.” 

+‘ Answered your question! No, then! No, 
no! Athousand times no! I—I r 

Here the lady fell to trembling violently ; 
for there was a look of unbelief in the man’s 
face, that struck her to the heart, and he 
turned to leave her in silence. Then the old 
idea shot through her brain, and she ap- 
proached him closer. 

‘‘] have answered you. Now answer me. 
Do you love this girl, Eva Laurance!” 

“Yes!” 

Ross spoke in a low, distinct voice, which 
scarcely rose above the fall of water-drops in 
the fountain; but it seemed to fill the whole 
conservatory. The flowers, the water, and the 
moon-like lamps, had heard it with herself, and 
seemed to rejoice over it—triumph over her. 
The last hope went out from her heart then, 
and she believed herself to be dying. 








CHAPTER XVI. 

A HAnpsomeER couple than Ivan Lambert and 
Eva Laurence never measured perfect happi- 
ness to music. Tall, graceful, thrilled with a 


through the ball-room, which was soon crowded 
with a circle of curious admirers. 

The beauty of this unknown girl had created 
a wide sensation among Mr. Carter’s guests— 
a sensation intensified by the hints and jeers 
flung out by Miss Spicer, who felt herself re- 
lieved of a rival, and, next to conquest, loved 
that species of piquant gossip that approaches 
a scandal. That young lady had been busy as 
a humming-bird, in a wild trumpet voice, cir- 
culating all that she knew of Eva Laurence— 
her origin, her, occupation, and her engage- 
ment to the greatest genius just then in fashion ; 
and all this time Eva, unconscious of the gene- 
ral interest, was dancing more than was pro- 
per for a betrothed young lady with Ivan Lam- 
bert. 

Who was this girl? Was she really engaged? 
Had she, in fact, on her very first appearance, 
enthralled the two men most sought after in 
fashionable circles? A shop-girl, with that 
air of grace and refinement? Impossible! 
That, at least, must be one of Miss Spicer’s 
canards. Why, in every respect, this girl had 
all the qualifications of a Reigning Belle. 

These were only a few of the whispered com- 
ments that went around the circle, as these 
young people moved harmoniously among the 
dancers, uncopncious of the general attention 
bestowed upon them. ‘ 

In the pauses of the dance, Ivan noticed the 
cluster of flowers that bloomed upon his part- 
ner’s bosom. Eva blushed when she saw where 
his eyes were directed. 

**You accepted them,’’ he said, with a smile, 
“(without knowing how many wild thoughts 
were bound up with the blossoms. Had you 
dreamed of them, I fear they would not have 
rested on that bosom now.” 

Eva looked down at her flowers, that rose 
and fell suddenly, as if they had been cast on 
the snowy crest of a wave, then she lifted_her 
eyes te his—a single glance, and the white 
lids drooped again. 

Ivan smiled, and his eyes flashed. He re- 
quired no better answer than that one Jook. 
His arm stole around her waist again. Now 
the thrill of assured sympathy lent them wings. 
No two birds in mid heaven were ever more 
alone, or gave themselves up so entirely to the 
grace of motion. They seemed literally float- 
ing on the music. 

When the band stopped, Eva drew a deep, 
deep sigh—the abrupt silence dragged her 
out of heaven so suddenly. 

Earlier in the evening Ivan had seen the 





glow of unspoken love, they fairly floated 
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a vista, from the great drawing-room, and led 
Eva gently that way. As for the girl, the whole 
scene was fairy-land to her, and all places 
alike, while he was by her side. She was quite 
unconscious of the admiration, the gossip, and 
conjectures that followed her, as she was led 
through the crowd; equally unmindful of the 
vast social distance which lay between her 
position, and that of the young man, awhose 
attentions had drawn all eyes upon her. 

Adam never led Eve into a lovelier nook of 
Paradise, than the little world of flowers, in 
which the girl at last found herself. Every- 
thing was quiet there, even the soft tinkle and 
low, mellow sound of water-drops, as they rained 
over the marble floor, and pattered on the broad- 
leaved plants that floated on the fountain. 

The two stood together in silence. The 
sound of a voice, even in its lowest love-tones, 
would have broken up the exquisite harmony 
of the place. Her hand lay upon his arm; he 
took it gently in his own, and held it tenderly, 
as if it had been a flower, and looked into her 
downcast face, which had been etherealized in 
the lamp-light. 

“Eva!” 

His voice was low and deep, scarcely rising 
above the sweet noise of the fountain. 

Eva looked up suddenly; then her eyes fell 
to the marble floor, where the red petals of an 
over-ripe rose had dropped, like rubies. 

“Eva, can you imagine—have you ever 
dreamed how much I love you ?” 

Her hand trembled in his. She caught one 
of the red rose-leaves, as it was quivering down- 
ward, and dropped it again, with a sigh of in- 
finite happiness. Another leaf lodged upon her 
lip, and for an instant, trembled there, scarcely 
redder or sweeter than the mouth it touched. 
Ivan stooped down, and with his lips gathered 
the leaf from hers. She made no resistance ; 
but drew closer to him, and the clasp of her 
fingers grew warm and tender. 

«One word, Eva ; only one. May I love you ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his. The light of a 
star seemed quivering in them. 

‘‘How can you ask me? Have I not per- 
mitted it already ?”’ 

The young man drew her gently to his 
bosom, and laid his cheek to hers, as doves 
creep together in a nest. 

“And you love me?” 

“A thousand times better than myself,” she 
answered. 

‘And some day, not long from this, you will 
be my wife?” 

His wife. She had not thought of that. It 





had been enough that he loved her, and sh® 
loved him. Now an idea of the future crept 
into her happiness, and she remembered how 
far they two were apart. His wife! The holy 
word thrilled her from head to foot with un- 
utterable bliss, mingled with apprehension. 

“Ah!” she said, “‘what a strange, sweet 
word it is. How much it means; how impos- 
sible that I should bear it.” 

“It is the sweetest possibility on earth, my 
Eva; one that I have had in my heart of hearts 
since we first met.” 

‘How strange,” murmured the girl. ‘ But 
you are so fearless. I never dared look so far.” 

«« But now, my girl, now!” 

Ivan threw his arms around her drooping 
figure, and kissed her with passionate warmth. 

A woman had been lying insensible back of 
a little jungle of broad-leaved tropical plants, 
out of which a slender acasia rose te the glass 
roof. The coldness of the marble, and some 
stray drops that‘reached her from the fountain, 
brought her back to life, when she heard the 
low murmur of voices close by, and arose to 
leave the conservatory. The place where Ivan 
and Eva stood was sheltered from sight by the 
plants that concealed her; but through the 
leaves she saw the girl’s face, bathed in blushes, 
as it escaped from the first kisses of love—and 
the look of intense happiness that flushed it, 
stung her tothe soul. One man alone was in 
her thoughts, and his supposed presence there, 
while she lay stricken lifeless, by the cruel 
truth he had told her, was maddening. 

A stir among the plants drew Eva’s attention 
that way. She saw a pair of white arms flung 
upward, on which great jewels flashed in the 
moonlight of the lamps, and shrank away from 
Ivan, passing to the other side of the fountain, 
startled and ashamed. 

Before Ivan could speak or follow her, Mrs. 
Lambert rushed by the fountain, and, seizing 
Eva by the arm, looked fiercely into her face. 

“Never, never, while you and I live, shall 
you marry that man! Girl, remember that I 
have warned you! Speak to him—look at him 
again at your peril! Some things are impos- 
sible—this is one. Turn those eyes from my 
face—never dare to look at me again.” 

Like a storm, the woman had burst upon 
Eva; her face was as white as snow ; her color- 
less lips trembled. The diamonds quivering 
with fire on her throat and head, were less 
brilliant than her wild, fierce eyes. Before 
Eva could speak, or Ivan move, she had swept 
out of the conservatory, without casting a look 
on the yOung man. 
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“It—it is your mother!” said Eva, as Ivan 
came toward her; so astonished by this out- 
burst in a woman whose self-control had been 
so perfect all the years he had known her, 
that surprise had kept him motionless. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘it.is my mother; but so 
changed, so fearfully transfigured, that I scar- 
cely recognized her. She seemed to threaten 
you.” 

‘She did threaten me; her eyes were fierce 
with hate. What have I done, that she should 
assail me so ?”’ 

‘* What have the angels done? I do not un- 
derstand this, Eva. It is unlike Mrs. Lambert, 
who is usually so proud and cold, scarcely 
deigning to express her own wishes.” 

‘She heard all that we said, and it drove 
her wild. Oh, her face was terrible!’ 

“I scarcely knew it. If she heard all, it was 
the suddenness that overwhelmed her. But she 
is generous. When you are my wife-——” 

“Ah!” said Eva, drawing away from him. 
How is it possible? I have no right here. 

«Why have you no right, Eva ?”’ 

‘“‘The poor have no rights in a place like 
this,” answered the gizl, looking wildly around. 
“‘T have been dreaming !”’ 

“Tt will be your fault, and my eternal mis- 
fortune, if this dream does not last for life,” 
said Ivan. 

Eva shook her head. Her brief trance of 
happiness was broken up. 

“ But I will have it so,” persisted Ivan, pas- 
sionately. ‘On all the earth there is not an- 
other woman who shall be my wife.’’ 

“Let us go now,” answered Eva, sadly. 
*‘Your mother will be watching. I should have 
remembered her look, when she first saw me 
in this place.” 

“But for that I might not have said here and 
now, that no man living ever loved a woman as 
I love you,”’ said Ivan. 

Eva lifted her eyes; they were full of tears. 

“T shall never forget that you wished to 
atone for her injustice.” 

* Atone! Girl, I love you, devotedly, madly. 
She knows it. I have told her so, And you 
love me.” 

Eva dashed the tears from her eyes. 

“Yes, L love you so well that nothing shall 
induce me to degrade you, by an unsuitable or 
unauthorized marriage. Your mother——” 

‘«My mother is dead long ago! This lady 
was my father’s wife; kind and generous as 
any real mother could be, till now. I have 
never wished to dispute her authority; but 
here it must end!” 





‘To that, no act of mine shall tempt you,” 
said Eva. ‘I see now how vain and unwise it 
was to accept this invitation.” 

«Oh, Eva, how wild and unkind all this is! 
A moment agoI was supremely hapry. Nowthe 
violence of a lady, who has, in fact, no authority 
over us, is enough to turn you against me.” 

‘“¢*No,” said Eva, ‘if she had not aroused 
me with such cruel violence, it must have 
come to the same thing. I have no part in this 
scene, no place among the more fortunate 
women who grace it.”’ 

‘¢ But you have a place in my heart, Eva.” 

“TI know it; but that is a misfortune which 
I have brought upon you.” 

“A misfortune! It is my glory. Under- 
stand me, Eva, From this night, you are my 
betrothed wife. Nothing shall separate us; 
no, not even your own proud will.” 

Eva smiled, but the smile was more pathetic 
than tears. 

“ Ah, if my will were all!” 

“That, going with me, girl, no power on 
earth shall reach us.” 

His courage and his ardor failed to inspire 
her. She had been cruelly wounded, and the 
pride she was scarcely conscious of, armed her 
against him. 

‘« Let us go now,” she said, preparing to leave 
the conservatory. 

‘Not till you have promised; not till your 
dear lips have once answered mine,” he re- 
plied, straining her to his bosom again, spite 
of her breathless protest. ‘* Leave everything 
tome. Have no fear that your womanly dig- 
nity will suffer, or that I shall yield one jot of 
the independence that belongs to me.” 

Eva had no heart to answer. She withdrew 
herself gently from his arms, and moved to- 
ward the door, pale and trembling ; for, to her, 
it was a final parting. He followed her haughty 
and resolute. Thus they passed into the crowd, 
and Eva tsok refuge with Mrs. Carter, who 
still maintained her post in the drawing-room. 

“Are you tired, Eva? Has anything hap- 
peaed to distress you ?” 

Eva turned, and saw Mr. Ross, whose low, 
fatherly voice was like a balm to her wounded 
self-love. 

“Tam alittle tired, and all this bewilders me,” 
Eva replied, lifting her troubled eyes to his. 
‘Ah, Mr. Ross, I have no real place here,” 

** That is to be decided,” said Ross. ‘Come 
with me to the supper-room. A glass of wine 
will do no harm here.” 

Ross was about to lead her away, when she 
uttered a faint exclamation, and clung nerv. 
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ously to hisarm. Mrs. Lambert was making 
her way toward the hostess, and the very sight 
of her sent the proud blood to Eva’s cheek. 

Proud, graceful, and entirely herself again, 
Mrs. Lambert swept up to Mrs. Carter. She 
had drained more than one glass of champagne, 
atthe supper-table, wherethe sparkle of her wit, 
and the hitherto unknown sound of her laughter, 
had entranced and dazzled her admirers. 

‘*Never,” they all said, ‘‘had the queen of 
fashion shone out with such wonderful splen- 
dor. Something must have inspired her.” 

Something had inspired her, *more potent 
than admiration, more fiery than wine; the 
burning pangs of jealousy, added to a cruel 
defeat, where she had staked her very soul. 

Smiling, bland, and wonderfully beautiful, 
she came up to say farewell. Ross did not at- 
tempt to retreat, but waited her approach with 
dignified calmness.. He felt Eva’s hand tremble 
on his arm, but could not comprehend the cause. 

Mrs. Lambert did not attempt to ignore the 
the girl then, but passed from the hostess, and 
took leave of her with ironical politeness, 
which was extended to Ross, who received it 
with a grave bow. For once in many years the 
lady had given way to overwhelming passion ; 
but her will was strong, and habit aided her 
in concealing the pangs that had stricken her 
lifeless in the conservatory. 

But the restraint she had foreed upon her- 
self was beyond endurance. She neither waited 
for Ivan or Miss Spicer, but took the ‘first 
offered arm, went through the ceremony of 
leave-taking with fortitude, though the two 
persons she most loved and hated, stood by the 
hostess, and gayly bade good-night to her es- 
cort, as she entered her carriage. 

When once alone, the passions, so long held 
in restraint, broke forth violently. The woman 
wrung her hands, fell upon her knees, and, 
burying her face in the silken cushions of her 
carriage, sobbed, moaned, and writhed, with a 
force of anguish that threatened her very life. 

Meantime, Miss Spicer had found Ivan in the 
crowd, and captured him at once. 

‘* Where on earth is Mrs. Lambert?. I have 
been searching and searching for her. She 
was at the supper-table one minute; but be- 
fore I could fight my way to her, she was gone. 
One might as well have no chaperon at all, as 
wander about in this wild fashion.” 

‘* We shall soon find my mother,” said Ivan. 

“Yes, by the crowd that surrounds her. I 
wonder if she will ever give up her place as a 
reigning belle? It looks to-night as if that 
shop-girl were going to step in! Ten thou- 





sand pardons; I forgot that she was a special 
friend of yours.” 

‘You mean Miss Laurence. 
that I am proud to own.” 

‘*But you will not own her long, as Miss 
Laurence, let me tell you. What luck some 
people have! She is engaged! 

‘Indeed! Since when, and to whom ?” said 
Ivan, indifferently, for he had no faith in Miss 
Spicer’s sources of information. 

*¢T don’t know when; but the man I am cer- 
tain of. It is Mr. Ross. 

‘Mr. Ross!” 

Ivan was aroused now; the very name startled 
him. Other thoughts crowded in. Why had the 
Carters taken such sudden interest in the girl? 
Why had she accepted his declaration of love, 
but so resolutely refused his hand ? 

‘« Has the news struck you dumb,” exclaimed 
Miss Spicer, with a short ldugh. ‘One would 
think so.” 

‘Idle gossip seldom — that power over me, 
Miss Spicer.” 

“Gossip! Why, the engagement is declared. 
I got it from Mrs. Carter herself.” 

“Ts this true?” 

| As the gospel. Ask her yourself. She don’t 
seem ashamed of the match, but presents the 
girl to any one that comes up. Disgusting, 
isn’t it? Asif she had not trouble enough to 
get into society without that.” 

In his anxiety Ivan had turned toward the 
drawing-room, which Mrs. Lambert had just 
left. At the door he met the gentleman who 
had placed her in the carriage. 

“Ah! I have discovered you at last,” he 
said, addressing Miss Spicer. ‘Mrs. Lam- 
bert has gone home. She desired me to say 
that the carriage would be sent back for you.” 

‘The idea!’’ exclaimed that young lady, 
casting a significant glance at Ivan. * Does 
she expect us to ride home alone? People will 
say that we are engaged.” 

«Very naturally,” answered the gentleman ; 
at which Miss Spicer struck him with her fan, 
exclaiming again, ‘‘ The idea !” 

The gentleman passed on, laughing plea- 
santly. Ivan and his companion entered the 
great drawing-room. 

“There they stand now! Does that look 
like an engagement?” cried the young lady. 
‘* Watch their faces, see her eyes. What an art- 
ful way she has of lifting them—practices at the 
counter, I suppose. Do you believe me now?”’ 

Miss Spicer used her own eyes as she spoke, 
and saw that.Ivan was deadly pale. Still, she 
had no mercy en him. 


She is a friend 
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“There! See how he bends over her! What 
expression! What tender interest one can read 
in his face! No wonder she looks at him so 
earnestly. He is the handsomest man I have 
seen this year, spite of a few gray hairs. Rich, 
too, or will be ; for the Carters mean to give them 
everything. Isn’t she in a good run of luck ?”’ 

lvan did not answer, but led his companion 
to the mistress of the house, and went through 
the ceremony of leave-taking quietly, and as 
if nothing had happened; but his face was 
colorless, and the hand which touched Eva’s 
in parting, was cold as stone. 

‘Why, one would think the girl had. rejected 
you, by the color of your face,’’ said Miss 
Spicer, as Ivan went with her from the room. 
He answered her very quietly, ‘‘She has re- 
jected me!’’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 

JareD Boyce had a taste for society, and 
managed to enjoy a good deal of it from the 
side-walks and park-benches, whereon he could 
get an hour or two in the day-time, or close 
the grocery early enough to witness the out- 
goings or incomings of a fashionable party at 
night Of course, this great entertainment at 
the Carters had been the excitement of the 
week in that corner store. Ianumerable were 
the errands Boyce had run to milliners, thread- 
needle stores and apothecaries, in behalf of his 
mistress, who was so completely absorbed in her 
preparations, that she generally forgot to count 
the change brought back from these little ex- 
cursions—a circumstance out of which he had 
made considerable profit. 

On the eventful night, Boyce was busy as a 
bee, running up and down stairs, crossing the 
street for yards of ribbon, or papers of pins, 
holding consultations with Kate Gorman, and 
haunting the stables to make certain that the 
carriage would come in time. Now and then 
he got a glimpse of the mistress, who made a 
general dressing-room of the whole second 
floor, and betrayed the progress of her toilet 
more frequently than she was conscious of. At 
such times, Boyce would lean forward, with a 
hand on each knee, and exclaim, in the fullness 
of his admiration, ‘‘Oh, my! Is’nt that dress 
agoing to put down the hull bilen of ’em. If 
there’s a more stupendous lady than she’ll be, 
‘I'd like to see her a going into the party, that’s 
all. Jix’s sister to think of evening herself 
agin us. White pigeons agin peacocks, with 
moons on their spread feathers! Bosh!” 

Mrs. Smith heard these exclamations with 
no little elation; and Kate Gorman repeated 





them, with Hibernian improvements, that fairly 
teok the good woman off her feet. 

It was an important moment when Mrs, 
Smith descended to the store, with her red moire 
antique, gathered upin voluminous folds around 
her person, and a huge bouquet in her hand. 

When Boyce heard her step on the stairs, he 
fell to work at once, removed baskets of fruit, 
butter-tubs and fish-barrels from their places, 
and widened a safe passage for the new dress, 
which passed through, as it were, with a rustle 
and a flutter of acknowledgment. This the 
mistress intensified, by a world of gracious 
thanks, and permission to close the store im- 
mediately after ten, which was exactly what 
Boyce bad been aiming at, having made a 
private arrangement to go out with Kate Gor- 
man. The moment Smith’s carriage drove off, 
Boyce took authority on himself, and sum- 
moned James to action. 

«Come along here and help put up the shut- 
ters. Haul them baskets inside, and don’t stuff 
your pockets full of cramberries, while you're 
a doing it. I know yer tricks, old feller, so look 
sharp, if you want me to hold my tongue.” 

James had just seen his sister come forth in 
her soft, white raiment, and fresh flowers, on 
her way to the party, and felt some resentment 
at the disparaging remarks Boyce made about 
her. But .he knew well enough that words 
would be of no avail with the young tyrant, 
and obeyed him in angry silence. 

In a few minutes the shutters were closed, 
and even the coal-bin, which projected on the 
side-walk, was safely fastened. When this 
was done, Boyce led the way up stairs, and met 
Kate Gorman at the landing, with her shawl 
and bonnet on. 

‘¢They’re asleep at last,” she said, “all but 
Jerusha Maria; she holds out like a trooper, 
for the sight of that red dress just drove her 
wild, and she keeps snatching at the yeller 
feather yet. . I gave her a double dose of pari- 
goric, and got her under a little; but she’s 
wide awake yet.” 

“Just in time,” Boyce brokein. ‘‘ We shad 
have a good look at the whole crowd. Jimmy 
will take care that the young ones don’t fall 
out of bed. Just you go in there, old feller, 
and see that you stick to your. post, and hold 
that precious little girl in your arms till she 
crows herself to sleep. It’s just the work for 
you.” 

‘«T’ll go in, of course, because some one must 
take care of her,” said James; ‘but it’s too 
early to close up, and you have no business to 
go out.so soon.” 
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«*Sosoon,” cried Kate Gorman, tying her bon- 
net with an angry jerk. ‘Look at the clock.” 

James did look at the little time-piece, in its 
square mahogany case, and was astonished to 
see that it only wanted a few minutes of ten 
o'clock. Kate gave Boyce a knowing wink, 
and made a swift motion with her fingers, as if 
turning the pointers of a clock, which he un- 
derstood, and answered with an approving nod. 

«*Not just yet,’’ said Boyce, as James was 
going into the children’s sleeping-room. 
**You’ve got to go down, and lock us out. I’m 
not a going to carry a heavy key about in my 
pocket. Besides, safe bind and safe find is my 
motto. So make sure you don’t go to sleep 
with the baby, for we depend on you to let us 
in, and so will the other party.” 

James made no answer, but took the key 
Boyce held out, and fellowed the two down 
stairs. The store was dark as midnight, for 
the shutters were firmly closed, and the can- 
dle which James carried only gave out a faint 
circle of light, by which the clerk and house- 
maid found their way into the street. 

James closed the door after them, locked it, 
and looked around for an iron bar, which 
usually stood back of the door, ready forthe two 
staples sunk into the woodwork on either side. 
It was not to be seen. The boy held down his 
light, and searched for it in every place he 
could think of, but in vain. 

‘* Beyce has flung it down somewhere, mov- 
ing the things about,’’ he thought, a little anx- 
iously. ‘It was awful careless of him; but 
there’s no need of it. The lock is strong 
enough, and I’m not likely to go to sleep.’ 

Just then the little girl up stairs gave an 
impatient yell, which drove all ideas of the bar 
out of mind, and, with the key in his hand, 
James rushed up stairs, calling out cheerfully 
to the little night-hawk as he went. 

During the next half-hour James was busy 
carrying that spoiled child up and down the 
room, while she tugged viciously at his hair, 
sobbed, shrieked, and kicked her tiny feet 
against his chest, until even her unnatural 
energy gave out, and she fell asleep in his tired 
arms. With the stealthy tread of a cat, and 
holding his breath, James laid the child in its 
crib, and sat down completely tired out. He 
had been busy all day, and excitement had 
taken away his apetite. He was not hungry 


now, but found his throat dry, and a feverish 
thirst upon him. 

A pitcher of root-beer stood on the table, 
with a tumbler, from which Boyce had drank 
The bottle of paregoric, 


before going out. 





brought from the druggist’s that afternoon, was 
on the window-sill close by, almost empty. 

James took up the tumbler, filled it, and 
drank eagerly. The taste seemed a little 
strong, but he thought nothing of that until he 
noticed the vial ou the window. Then he fan- 
cied a taste of paregoric in his mouth. 

«I suppose they dropped the spoon into the 
glass, after the baby had done with it,” he 
thought. ‘‘ But what a jolly dose they must have 
given her. There isn’t a teaspoonful left. 
How she willsleep, now that I’ve got herdown.” 

The boy seated himself by the crib, and be- 
gan to swing it lightly to and fro, rather to 
keep himself busy, than from any idea of its 
usefulness. After awhile, his eyes grew heavy, 
and his hand rested for minutes motionless on 
the crib. Then it fell away altogether, and, 
seated in the Boston rqcking-chair, James slept 
as soundly as his little charge. 

Once or twice the boy awoke, with a start, 
as if some noise had aroused him; but his head 
was heavy, and his senses dull. Strive as he 
would to listen, sleep overpowered him, and was 
more and more profound as the night wore on. 

Meantime, Boyce and Kate Gorman were en- 
joying themselves, in a most aristocratic fash- 
ing, in front of Mrs. Carter's dwelling, where 
they took a good position, and saw the whole 
company, as carriage after carriage set down 
its load. Once, for a very brief time, Kate 
missed her companion, whe had stepped back 
into the shadow of a neighboring building, and 
spoke to a couple of men, who took something 
from his hand before he left them. Directly, 
they were lost inthe crowd of curious persons, 
who, like themselves, had gathered to see what 
fashionable life was like, when viewed from 
the side-walk, and by gaslight. 

“What, me!” said Boyce, when Kate re- 
proached him for leaving her. ‘I haven't 
been six feet away from you all the evening. 
It was that big woman who stood between me 
and you. I could have took hold of your dress 
any minute; only you were enjoying yourself 
so much with them two last carriage-loads, 
that I didn’t have the heart to disturb you, by 
saying I’m here, Miss Gorman, which I was, 
though, not being the fellow to leave a lovely 
and defenseless female alone in a crowd.” 

** Of course you’re not, Mr. Boyce,” said Kate, 
fully satisfied that he had been close by her 
elbow allthetime. ‘I only did not see you 
just then, and, being a little timmersome at 
night, the thought of your leaving me alone 
set me all in a trimble.”’ 

«* But the moment you spoke I was here!’ 
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“Of course you were; only I didn’t observe 
it just at the minute. But, oh! what has come 
over us now? Look there! If she hasn’t 
brought down a handful of stars for her head! 
Why, sure, it’s the queen herself!” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” answered Boyce, with su- 
preme contempt of the idea. ‘She’s only a 
customer of ours. I’ve had tocarry home her 
groceries more than once, when that boy Ji 
was out. That’s Mrs. Lambert.” ' 

“Mrs. Lambert,” repeated Kate, who had 
never heard the name before, but was still 
wonderfully impressed by the splendor of her 
dress. ‘Well, of course, you know; only, if 
it was not for that, I should take her for some- 
thing a great deal more particular. Dear me! 
what a blaze the house is in. How the curtains 
shake and tremble. To think of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith being in there, avith the cream of the 
country, and I dressing her up for the same! 
It’s beyond belief, if we didn’t know it?” 

“Miss Kate!” 

“Well, Boyce, that’s me!” 

“After the carriages get a little thinner, 
suppose you and I go down to the theatre ?” 

“The theatre, Mr. Boyce, wouldn’t that 
make us late home?” 

‘Well, no. We could just drop into the 
Bowery, see some of them fellows die fighting 
like anything, and then get back time enough 
to see all this company come out and go home. 
They’ve been having a good time; why 
shouldn’t we ?”’ 

“True enough for ye; but the children!” 

‘* Haven’t we left that boy Jim in full charge, 
and isn’t he a capital miss. Come now, what’s 
the odds! While this swell-crowd is enjoying 
of itself with dancing and champagne, ofsters 
and ice cream, boned-turkey, and what not, 
you and I gre human creatures, with aright to 
live, and have fun as well as them.” 

«‘ That is truth, anyhow.” 

‘*So, having the funds in my pocket, I am 
ready to stand that amount, if you’re confor- 
mable.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Boyce, I can’t say but I’m willing.” 

With this, Kate Gorman took the’ clerk’s 
arm, and crossing over to a street car, pro- 
ceeded with him to the theatre. 





An hour or two later, the couple stood in 
front of Mr. Carter’s dweiling again. The 
crowd had dispersed then, and there seemed 
little to interest any person in the carriages 
that crept up to the door, and, taking in a 
sleepy freight of revelers, moved away. Still 
Boyce insisted that the sight was one that he 
would not lose for the world, and kept the 
weary girl standing there, until Mrs. Smith 
appeared at the door, and, with fussy attention 
to her dress, entered the hack that waited for 
her. When this carriage drove away, Boyce 
expressed great willingness to go home; and 
Kate, who had dropped half asleep, moved 
away with him, heartily wishing herself in bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith drove, in a dreary, fa- 
tigued state toward their home. The occasion 
had been a proud one to them; but even that 
could not make them quite insensible to the 
late hour, and the discomfort of full dress, 
when a desire for sleep lay heavy upon them. 

When the carriage stopped, Smith let him- 
self out, and waited to see his wife safe on the 
pavement. Then he gave a heavy blow on the 
door with his clenched hand, waiting after- 
ward with some impatience for it to be opened. 

A full minute went by, and there was no 
sign of life in the building. Then he gave an- 
other impatient blow, and stepped back to see 
if any one was stirring in the second story. 

A dim light shone through the blinds ; but it 
seemed stationary, and no one moved. Then 
Smith shouted, and, taking up a block of wood, 
flung it viciously at his own window. Evidently 
late hours did not agree with him. 

At last, the light began to waver, and at last 
disappeared. 

Just then Boyce and Kate Gorman came up, 
much to the astonishment of their employers. 

‘‘Why, Kate Gorman, Jared Boyce! What 
does this mean ?” 

“Oh! nothing,” said Boyce, almost airily. 
Only Kate and I havo been out on a little ben- 
der of our own. The children are all right; 
we left Jim Laurence locked in with them.” 

Before Mrs. Smith could reply, the grocery 
door was opened, and James stood in the en- 
trance with a lamp in his hand. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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. Tua¥ lad and lass were forced to part, 
They kissed and went along; 
The sigh went into the poet's heart, 
And it came out a song. 


The sun, down-sloping in the West, 
Made gold the evening air; 

The sight went into the painter's breast, 
And grew to a picture fair. 
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We give, this month, a walking toilet, made { tive, and much less expensive. Serges cost 
ef light-brown sérge. Under-skirt entirely } from seventy-five cents to one dollar per yard. 
} Fourteen yards of the lighter, and two and a 
‘half or three yards of the darker shade. If 

silk is used, three to three and a half yards 
: will be required for the trimming. 

Next is a walking toilet of black alpaca. 
The under-skirt has a deep flounce cut on the 
} bias, and only slightly full, either bound on 
the bottom, or hemmed by the machine. At 
the head of this flounce are four bias folds, 
’ which are lined with crinoline, to have the 
} effect of being double; the top fold is headed 

by a row of braid. The over-skirt is cut with 
‘ an apron front, and open at the sides; the back 
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plain, and long enough to touch; upper-skirt ; 
also plain. Basque waist, with an inside vest > 
of the same color as the trimming, which is of } 
a darker shade of brown. Cut the basque entire ; 
of the dress material, and after it is fitted, cut 

away from the front and insert the darker 

shade for the vest, and shape after the design. } 
The trimming is simply two rows of piping. 
Long, flowing sleeves, with an under-sleeve, 
made tight, of the darker shade. The — 
ming and vest may be either of silk or a darker } 
shade of serge—the latter will be equally effec. ; 
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sloped toward the back, where it is long enough 
to loop in a large box-plait. Basque waist, 
slashed at the hips and in the back, with bias 
folds put upon the body heart-shaped, back 
and front. The trimming is of two rows of 
braid, plain, and above a simple little braid 
pattern. Fringe all round the basque and 
upper-skirt. A bias ruffle may be substituted 
for the fringe, if the latter is too expensive, 
although mohair fringe looks very pretty upon 
these dresses, and cost from forty to fifty cents 
per yard for three inch; narrower legs. Sixteen 
to eighteen yards of alpaca. 

Next is a mourning toilet. The long-train 
skirt is trimmed at the bottom with two gathered 
flounces, surmounted by a double-fluted head- 
ing; upper-skirt longer behind than in front, 
and trimmed with a flounce and plaited head- 





8, GARMENTS, ETC. 
ing of English crepe; déuble bows ornament 
each side of the skirt. Short paletot, trim- 
med with a crepe frill to simulate two large 
scallops. Round hat, adorned with a crepe 
scarf, which flows over the chignon. 

We now give several dresses for children. 
First is a walking-dress for a little girl of ten 








years of age. It is of blue merino, trimmed 
with black. Plain waist. One skirt, gored in 
front and full in the back, with a plaited 
flounce, four inches deep, on the bottom, 
plaited in groups of three plaits, all one way; 
this is headed by a cut-out piece of velvet or 





silk, in black, cut in scallops, and reversed, 
fastened down with a row of narrow embroidery 
} braid; then there is a row of braid, put on 
| above this to simulate scallops, pieces of the 
velvet for pockets, and a row of black buttons 
from the neck down. Coat-sleeves, and a cir- 
cular cape completes this costume. This trim- 
ming can be made out of odd scraps of velvet 
or silk, enough of which are most always on 
hand. Cut in points, or diamonds would look 
quite as pretty as the scallops, and be more 
easily done. Of the blue merino four and 
a half yards will be enough, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for a good quality of 
Lupin’s muke. 

Next is a toilet for a child of six to eight 
years. The under-skirt, sleeves, and sash, 
are of a striped poplin—blue and white, or 
blue and black, or any other pretty combina- 
tion. The basque is of a solid color, the same 
shade as the color in the stripe, made perfectly 
plain, and trimmed with fringe around th: 
skirt and the arm-holes. This would make a 








pretty little party-dress, possibly eombined of 










































KNITTED HOOD. 219 
at two discarded dresses of mamma’s. A striped - stitched on by the machine; but the velvet. 
n- or plaid silk for the under-skirt and sleevgs, ‘ribbon would be much the prettiest. One 
re piece, one-inch wide, will trim the skirt and 
pe basque, which latter is made separate from the 

waist, shaped in a postillion in the back, and 
a. put upon a belt, fastening around the waist 
on with a little bow in front. Flowing sleeves, 
S with a tight under-sleeve of the same. Five 
3 yards of the striped poplin, and five of the 
3 plain, will be required. 
3 
< 
with a solid color for the over-basque. Of 
poplin, for the under-dress, four yards, and 
two yards for the basque. 

Next is a walking-suit for a Miss of twelve 
“ to fourteen years. Under-skirt of striped 
~ green and black poplin, perfectly plain. Over- 
ss skirt and basque of the solid green, trimmed } 
me with either one row of black velvet-ribbon, or 3 
i the black stripe of the poplin under-skirt, ’ 

0 
d, Ainnintirsp tiny Dea tat nce pnacist pa ne . 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
ns 
ir- In the front of the number, we give, printed { increase 2 in this row. 2nd row: slip 1, purl 
aii 1n colors, a pattern for a knitted hood. This { all the rest. 8rd row: slip 1, knit plain all 
vet simple but comfortable hood is very quickly ; the rest. Repeat these three rows until you can 
- knitted. It can be worked in either fleecy or } count ten ribs, of three rows each, on each side 
0k Alloa wool, but the latter would be the cheapest, } of your work, and have 52 loops on-your needle. 
a and can be procured at any Scotch wool ware- } This completes the shaping on one side. 
nd house. In fleecy wool three ounces of scarlet is The three rows are now to be repeated 6 
lar required, and one ounce of black; two bone need - times. without any raising. This will make 
of les, No. 7, two No. 9, and two steel ones, No. 14. ; 13 ribs on each side of the work. 

You commence by knitting the center with} To decrease the stitches and shape the other 
ght scarlet wool, and the needles No. 7. Cast on i side. Ist row: slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 
sh, 12 stitches, and knit a plain row. } plain to within 8 of the end, when knit 2 
- The pattern of the hood consists of the fol- } together, knit 1. 2nd row: slip 1, purl all the 
wall lowing three rows: Ist row: slip 1, raise 1. } rest. 3rd row: slip'l, knit plain all the rest. 
=e You do this by putting your needle through } Repeat these three rows ‘until you can count 
tly the loop below the next stitch (in reality the {28 ribs on each side of your work, and “have 
ae stitch of the last row) and drawing the wool } 12 stitches left on your needle. ‘ Cast off: This 
dia through it. Knit plain the rest of the row, but } completes the head-piece. At the side next 
of raise 1 before you knit the last. You thus: the face draw up, by whipping over te edge 
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THE AUTUMN PALETOT. 








with wool, and make it fit closely to the face 


-and be the right length. 


For the Fringe.—This is knitted in scarlet 
and black, in 3 sets of loops of each color, 
alternately. You must use the needles No. 9. 
Cast on 5 stitches. Ist row: put your needle 
through the stitch as if you were going to knit 
it; carry the wool between the crossed needles 


and round the two first fingers, bringing it to ; 


the front again. Repeat the same to make two 
pieces or loops of wool round the fingers, and 
8 across the needles, draw these through as an 
ovdinary knitting. Repeat these loops on each 
of the 5 stitches.- If two fingers make your 
fringe-loop look too large, use one only. 2ni 
row: knit plain, taking care to take up all the 
wool belonging to each loop together, as you 
have only 5 stitches on your needle. Repeat 
these 2 rows twice more in scarlet, then 3 
times in black. Continue in alternate colors 
until long enough; but in order to make the 
fringe-loops fall right, this trimming has to be 
knitted in 2 pieces. Begin to measure from 
the center of the front, and take it round the 
side to the head-piece (curving it easily at the 
bottom of the face) to the center of the curtain. 
The head-piece must be strained to draw out 
the ribs of the curtain. 

Cast off your stitches, and mind you sew on 
the trimming with the loops downward. You 


the rosette. 


must sew it on securely with wool, laying it 
in front on the head-piece, but at the back it 
should only edge it and lengthen the curtain. 
Fasten the trimming together at the back where 
it joins, and where it does so in front place the 
following rosette :— - 

Rosette.—You may knit this all in scarlet, or 
with the black alternately. The needles No. 14 
are used. Cast on 6 stitches in scarlet. 1st 
‘row: knit these 6 stitches as you did the fringe, 
putting the wool over the fingers to form the 
loops. 2nd row: knit plain. 38rd row: knit 
’ 4 stitches with the loops; leave the other two, 

and turning back for 4th row, knit plain these 

4 stitches. 5th row: knit 2 stitches only with 
/ the loops; turn back, and 6th row: knit plain 
‘these 2. Repeat these 6 rows until you have 
‘ worked 8 patterns—4 scarlet, 4 black, if done 
} in the two colors. Cast off, and sew up to form 
In the center, where there is the 
Fasten it 





opening, draw together with wool. 
securely on the hood. 

The ribbon or braid that is put to draw up 
and form the curtain must be run in with a 
worsted needle. Sew the ribbon on each side, 
and tie at the back with a bow Strings are 
placed to tie under the chin. It will be easy 
to see by the illustration where to run in the 
ribbon. The head-piece must not be knitted 
too tightly , it should be elastic. 








THE AUTUMN PALETOT. 
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BY EMILY H.MAY. 








We give here an engraving of the newest 
style of paletot, called “The Autumn.” It is 
half-fitting, and is made of fine, light cloth, and 
trimmed with bias bands, piped on each side: 
the front is straight, the little collar buttoned 


jacket have revers of ponceau cashmere: the 
back forms two plaits, which are not sewn, dut 








confined to the figure by a little tab, also piped, 


and ornamented with buttons. These plaits 
are found by following the dotted line marked 
on the diagram. The collar is straight. Coat- 


sleeves, trimmed with bias-cut ornaments, 
round the neck. The front and edges of the | 


piped, and arranged as shown in the illustra- 


, tion above. This paletot consists of six pieces, 
' as follows :— 
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DIAGRAM OF AUTUMN PALETOT. 221 
No. 1. Front. No. 4. CoLLaR. 
No. 2. Back. No. 5. SLEEVE. 
No. 3. Tas aT Back. No. 6. ORNAMENT. 
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Enlarge this diagram, according to the size and then cut into your stuff. This is very ap- 
marked in inches; cut a paper pattern; fit it, 3 propriate for the season. 
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We give were a pattern for Parasol-Cover 
in Tatting, and also engravings of the various 








5e. 5d. 


stars required for it. Nos. 5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d, 
give the four different stars that are required 
for this lace-work. Use Ardern’s cotton, No. 4, 


or 44, and atatting-shuttle. Commence by work- ; 
ing the large stars, 5a,47 of which are required | 


for each section. Commence in the center of 
the star by making a circle of 1 double, 1 purl, 
12 times; draw up, knot the cotton into the first 
purl, and work the round of small ovals. Each 


oval is worked with 5 double, 1 purl, 5 double, } 


draw up, knot the cotton into the purl on the 

next oval of last round; leave a small piece of 

cotton, work an oval of 3 double, 1 purl, then 1 

double, 1 purl, 6 times, 3 double, draw up, 

leave a piece of eotton, work another oval like 

thelast, joining this to it in the first purl stitch ; 
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PARASUL-COVER IN TATTING. 





, repeat 11 times, and fasten off. Join together by 
‘ the engraving. Star 5d is only required at the 


} top of each section. Commence in the center 
; with a ring of 2 double, 1 purl, 6times; then join 
{ to the first purl stitch in the ring, and work the 
‘ round of 6 ovals. Each oval is worked with 3 
{ double, 1 purl, then 2 double, 1 purl, 6 times, 3 
} double, draw up, join the ovals together in the 

first purl stitches, and commence each one on 

a purl in the ring. The two remaining stars 

are used for the center of the sections, and are 

to fill the spaces left in joining the large stars. 
; Two stars of 5c and 5d each are required 
} for each section; for 5c, work 6 ovals close to- 
} gether of 3 double, 1 purl; then 2 double, 1 
) purl, 8 times, 3 double; join each oval together 
; in the first and last purl stitches, and fasten off 
} securely. 5d consists of 4 ovals; each is worked 


with 8 double, 1 
purl, then 2 double, 
1 purl, 8 times, 3 
double; join each 
oval in the first purl 
stitch; when the 
four are finished, 
join intoa star, and 
fasten off. Join all 
the stars together 





by the engraving, which gives the position of the 
: stars in one section; then join them together. 




















BED-POCKET, 


IN FERN-WORK. 





i BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





Ir will be easy, from the design given a.ove, 
‘to cut the bed-pocket to the size required— 
large or small—to suit the size of the bedstead. 
A piece of stout cardboard is needed for the 
back. The handkerchief-pocket is lined with 
thin cardboard. The upper small pocket, also, 
needs a very thin card foundation. Our model 
is of jean; the edge is ornamented with a 
narrow black and white braid, and a white 
fringe. A pearl hook is placed on the upper 
part, to hang the watch on, and the small 
pocket is intended for the chain. 

MarTeriaLs.—Natural leaves, the best Indian 
ink, jean, leather, pique, silk, or velvet, a 
small brush, and a fine comb. 


We will describe the manner of fern-painting } 


in three parts: 


First. The pressing of the leaves. The very } 


thick, large leaves should aot be chosen. A 
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Repeat the laying-out of the branches three or 
four times, at intervals of twenty-four hours, 
so that they are again placed upon dry places, 
and become sapless. When quite dry, they 
are fit to commence the work. 

Second. The arrangement of the foliage upon 
the material to be ornamented. This should be 
stretched in a frame, and the branches are 
arranged lightly and gracefully upon it. It will 
be necessary, before the leaves are pressed, to 
cut off some of the branches here and there, 
that they may not appear too crowded. When 
the branches are nicely arranged, take first 
very fine pins, or needles, and stick threugh 
from the upper part to fasten them tightly. 
Then fasten them on with very fine cotton. 
Care must be taken not to stick through the 
leaves, ‘but only through the stuff. When the 
foliage is so fine that the thread must pass 


number of different kinds of leaves have a very ) over several branches, this part must be made 


beautiful effect. 

Lay the fresh branches and separate leaves 
between blotting-paper, or between the leaves 
of a book, and bend the stalks to suit the 
arrangement of the foliage, and to give them 


as much as possible the appearance of life. } 








up afterward with a paint-brush and black 


} ink. 


Third. For the grounding of the stuff, a flat 


nail-brush, with a handle, is here recom- 
mended, and a small, fine comb. Rub the ink 
$in water until it is about the consistency of 
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PENWIPER. 








thick ink; many hours’ rubbing will be neces- 
sary; then dip the brush quite flat with the 
point in the ink, and shake it out carefully, so 
that no liquid remains. Hold the brush down- 
ward, with the left hand over the work, and 
strike the teeth of the comb so lightly over the 
brush with the right hand, that the black dust 
falls unobserved over the work. 

Begin at the middle of the foundation, where 
the grounding is darkest, thence toward the 
outside. When the dust falls slowly, and in 





little separate dots, the brush must be struck 
again with the comb, and, when required, the 
brush must be dipped again. The smaller the 
dust the more beautiful the effect upon the 
ground. The spots of black should be larger 
here and there, and afterward it is dotted with 
white with a fine paint-brush. When the 
grounding is finished, take off the branches 
carefully, and paint the veins, outline, and all 
the parts that require to be thrown out, with a 
paint-brush and black ink. 








PENWIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE 








WEAVER. 





Tuis is a very pretty Penwiper, made to re- } are of reddish violet wool, and are of different 
present a bunch of grapes. The leaf measures } sizes. They are made by tying a skein of wool 
four inches in length, and three and three- } tightly together, then rounding it off, by clip- 
quarter inches in width. The embroidery is ping with a pair of scissors. They are held over 
worked to simulate a double leaf. The grapes } boiling water, so that the wool may puff out. 
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CORNER OF ANTI-MACASSAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here a pattern for a corner of an corners of cushions, etc. It may be worked 
anti-macassar, or tidy, to be worked in Java: with silk cordon, or floss siik, with twe 
canvas. The design is especially suitable for : colors. 





PINE IN TATTING, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








For trimming cravats, aprons, etc. Work} Then, with the assistance of the helping 
with two or three shades of colored silk. For $thread, work always nine double knots and 
the inner part, inclosed in a ring, work with three picots, joining to the picots of the inner 
the shuttle thread alone fifty-six double knots} edge. The leaves, resting upon the lace stitch 
and thirteen picots, and form these into the } of the foundation, are worked in guipure with 
shape shown in the design with lace stitch. a needle. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How ro Epvoate Gixts.—A oorrespondent wishes us to 
“speak plainly,” as she says, about the absurd way in which 
too many girls are educated. She asks what is, or ought to 
be, woman's proper education? Her answer is quite logical. 
“ As forty-nine out of every fifty, at least,” she replies, ‘* will 
be wives and mothers, that education is the most suitable, 
which best fits them for these positions.” 

But, she adds, and with no little truth, that, from the time 
a girl can speak till she is married, she is sedulously taught 
that she must make herself charming—as though every 
healthy young girl were not so, in spite of herself—and that 
to be charming she must be in the fashion, and, if possible, 
a little more fashionable than somebedy else. She must tor- 
ture a piano, she must scream in Italian, she must buy her 
hair of the wig-maker. She is encouraged to crave excite- 
ment, and to think dull and wearisome the quiet duties of 
home. Then she says, “Suppose now, that our daughters 
were taught that duties make up the main part of life, and 
pleasures are only occasional ; that humdrum is more whole- 
some than excitement; suppose the time they waste at the 
piano were spent in learning how to eat, drink, sleep, and 
otherwise use their bodies in such a way as to keep them 
strong and healthy: suppose they were taught sewing, and 
cooking, and modest demeanor, and early hours, and a love 
of exercise, and out-door life, and an esteem for healthful 
and instructive books, and I should hope, with all, a con- 
tempt for mere idle ‘accomplishments,’ would they not ‘be 
more contented, more useful, less sickly, happier?” 

To all of which we reply, “Certainly, that would be 
better.” There is no donbt that too much time is wasted 
on useless accomplishments. There is no doubt, also, that 
too many young girls enter the married life, and go to house- 
keeping, without the first idea of how to cook a dinner, or 
even order one cooked, or how to discharge any other of a 
dozen different new duties. Now if a young man expects 
to succeed as a lawyer, or physician, or a mechanic, or a mer- 
chant, or a farmer, he serves a longer or shorter apprentice- 
ship, according to circumstances. He.does not expect to 
learn his business in a day, or by instinct, and people would 
think him a fool if he did. Our grandmothers taught their 
daughters to cook, to sweep, te sew, and to manage accounts 
just as regularly as our grandfathers had their sons in- 
structed in medicine, law, trade, or skilled labor of any kind. 
Now all this is changed. Girls spend their whole time, in 
too many cases, strumming on the piano, or learning French, 
when ‘hey ought to be in the kitchen, assisting, at least, to 
manage the household. They ought, in a word, to be learn- 
ing how to keep a husband's love, as well as how to win a 
husband ; for no man of sense can continue to love an idle, 
thriftless, extravagant wife, no matter how pretty, or how 
accomplished. 

Do not let us be misunderstood! We have no wish to see 
our daughters turned intoemere drudges, or the wives and 
mothers of the next generation made household slaves. A 
woman is nothing, in our opinion, unless she is lady-like, 
and no woman can be this, that is, elegant, refined, and cul- 
tivated, whose hands are always in the dough-trough. But 
there is a proper medium. The letters of our grandmothers, 
tens of thousands of which remain, to say nothing of surviv- 
ing traditions, prove those good ladies to have been quite 
as charming as their descendants, though we know that they 
were, as a rule, successful managers, and were not ashamed, 
however rich, sometimes to cook dishes for their husband or 
father with their own hands. We know womeu, too, even 
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in this generation, who are as thorough-bred and fascinating 
in the parlor, as they are notable as housekeepers. Teach 
girls accomplishments, by all means ; teach them, also, hew 
to be charming in manner; teach them, too, how to look 
their best; but do not let them forget that their mission 
involves something else, that life is made up of duties as 
well as pleasures, and that a woman should be useful as 
well as agreeable. A pretty toy is not the thing for a wife, 
or for even an old-maid, at least in America. 

In Dressine tHe Harr there is a decided improvement. 
Chignons are worn very much smaller, and curls and plaits 
have almost superseded the large, shapeless mass which has 
80 long disfigured the heads of women. Two beautiful sisters 
appeared at the opera, in London, lately, and attracted uni- 
versal admiration by their tasteful coiffures. The glossy 
brown hair was brushed off the brow, and arranged in three 
wide, very open plaits, the first formed a coronet round the 
head, placed within an inch of the forehead; the other two 
were coiled round rather low in the neck, and fastened with 
acoral comb. It was a treat once more to see the shape of 
a pretty head! On the same occasion a coiffure of bright 
golden hair was arranged over a cushion in front, and at the 
back fell in thick curls down to the waist of its fortunate 
owner; a jet coronet kept the locks in their proper place. 

On DinnER-TABLES, in England, when what is called a 
dinner-party is given, it is the fashion now to use an “ice- 
burg.” This is an irregular heap of rough glass made to 
look like ice. It is made in several parts, and the sides are 
pierced with small holes. Water is put inside, and crotons, 
adiantums, and other greens inserted in the holes, till the 
glass is half hid with the falling sprays or glistening leaves. 
Imagine such a center-piece on a brightly-lighted table. 
How much superior to the tall, pyramids of flowers, or the 
silver-plated epergne, which are the fashion in America, and 
which effectually hides people on the opposite sides of the 
table from each other. 

Women 1n Catico.-—A correspondent of one of the leading 
New York journals says that the three most charming wo- 
men he ever knew wore calico, and were, in the opinion of 
all the men acquainted with them, never so charming as 
when they were thus dressed. Certainly, any giri, in a 
clean, morning-dress of calico, looks prettier than in a soiled, 
greasy old silk. One of the most intelligent and cultivated 
men we ever knew, fell in love with his present wife in a 
calico dress. It is not the money that a toilet costs, it is its 
appropriateness, that makes it irresistible. We wish our 
American girls would bear this in mind. 

REMEMBER, that, for $2.50, we will send a copy of “ Peter- 
son’s Magazine” for one year, and also a copy of either of our 
splendid premium engravings. The subscription, in this case, 
may begin with any number. The engravings are all large- 
sized, for framing. The engravings are, “ Washington at the 
Battle of Trenton,” “Our Father, Who Art In Ifeaven,” ‘ The 
Star of Bethlehem,” “Washington Parting from His Gene 
rals,” “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bunyan on Trial.” Either of these 
engravings is worth two dollars! In fact, for similar ones, at 
a retail store, from three to five dollars would be asked. 

Now 13 raz Timez io begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about joining in a club for “ Peterson” for 1872. Do not put 


: it off too long, or else others may get ahead of you. 
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ApprTions made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the club. But in such cases, the new subscriber, or sub- 
acribers, must begin with the same number as the rest of , 
the club. All clubs must begin with either the January 
or July numbers. Single subscribers may begin with any ; 
month, Single subscriptions for six months, from July, { 
1871, to December, 1871, inclusive, taken for one dollar. } 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for. 2 





SMALL ToRTOISE-SHELL CIRCLETS on bands are now worn 
round the hand to keep the hair in its place. A small waved 
bandeau is worn over the forehead ; the band is fastened on, } 
and then the hair is rolled tier upon tier above the circlet. 
The effect is pretty, and very becoming to the generality of } 
faces. The narrower the tortoise-shell band is, the prettier; ¢ 
and when enameled, and taking the form of a twisted cord, 
the effect is still nicer. 


¢ 
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Dust-Proors, as they are called, are coming quite into 
fashion, and it is one of the most sensible fashions we can 
remember. These dust-proofs are made of light-gray, or 
stone-colored thin cloth, circular, and without sleeves; they 
de not crush the most fragile dress, and serve fer a useful 
wrap also when returning home at night. 

Tue Best ror THE Sex.—Says the Philadelphia Press, a 
leading authority on all literary matters, “ Peterson’s Maga- 
zine holds its place as the best of the monthly periodicals 
published for the instruction and amusement ef the fair sex.” 

For Eveyinea Weak, the prettiest style adopted at present 
is the toilette made with a train, which is looped up at one 
side only, passing through a bow of ribbon, a circle of 
flounces, or a twist of rich silk cord. 
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OF NEW | 
Tom Pippin’s Weddiny. By the author of “ The Fight at ; 
Dame Europa’s School.” 1 vol., 16 mo. Philada: J. i 
Lippincott & Co.—The “ Fight at Dame Europa’s School” 
was not only a capital satire, but it gave expression, in ai 
witty way, to what tens of thousands of Englishmen felt. } 
Hence it had an enormous popularity, some critics even 
going so far as to shy that nothing so good had been written 5 
since the days of Dean Swift. This success induced the au- } 
thor, who is, we believe, a clergyman of the Established 3 
Church, to try his hand at a work of a different kind. “Tom ; 
Pippin’s Wedding” is partly a satire, directed against the ; 
brutalities still practised in many English schools, and in } 
this respect it is full of merit ; but it is also an attempt at a 3 
novel, in which aspect it may be regarded as almost a fail- } 
ure. The author shows as much wit as ever, but he has ; 
little, or no constructive faculty, and unless he improves, $ 
will never make a popular writer of fiction. The volume is ; 
very handsomely brought out, in advance of all other re- } 
prints, by this enterprising firm. 


Around a Spring. By Gustave Droz. 1vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Holt d& Williams.—A simple, pathetic novel, written 
with exquisite art. Very few fictions appear now-a-days } 
equal to this in either plot, characters, or moral aims. The 3 
author is a Frenchman, and this novel, to say nothing of 
others written by his cotemporaries, ought to refute the 
too-common error, that French fiction is always, or even 
generally, vicious. A cheap edition, with flexible covers. 

The Quiet Miss Godolphin. By Ruth Garrett; and a 
Chance Child. By Edward Garrett: 1 vol.,16 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott d& Co.—Two capital stories, indeed stories 
of very unusual merit as works of ert, and with a high, 
noble purpose. The text is handsomely illustrated by } 
Townley Green. 
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Hans Breitmann’s Baliads. By Charles G. Leland. Vol. 
Il. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new volume 
of the famous Breitmann’s Ballads, containing all those 
written within the last year, including “Breitmann a 
Uhlan,” and the still more recent “Breitmann in Mol. 
land.” It is very handsomely printed, on thick, cream- 
colored paper, and is bound in beveled cloth, gilt, and gilt- 


? lettered. These ballads are among the most original and 


characteristic in American literature. With the exception 
of the Bigelow papers, indeed, they stand foremost in these 
respects. They are destined, unless we are mistaken, to 
serve more than an ephemeral purpose, and to last, in li- 
braries, as standard specimines of American humor. 

The History of Rome. By Titius Livius. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers.—A literal translation, 
anda very excellent one, of the great Roman historian. It 
is neat and perspicuous, and adheres as closely to the origi- 
nal text, as is consistent with the idioms of the Latin and 
English tongues. The original text, from which the trans- 
lation is made, is that of Travers Twiss. 

The Story of My Life. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
lvol.,12 mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton—One of the 
most artless autobiographies ever published. It is literally 
as it has been called, “a wonder story.” Translations of the 
tales of this gifted Dane have, from time to time, appeared, 
and have whetted the public curiosity to know more of so 
erratic a genius. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By the author of “ John Hali- 
faz.” lvol.16mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a picture from life, charmingly delineated, by that excel- 
lent story-writer, Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Crait. It is a de- 
lightful book for children. 

Up the Baltic. By William T. Adams. 1 vol., 16 mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—A story of travels in Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, designed for the young, and written by 
Mr. Adams, better known as “ Oliver Optic.” It forms part 
of the series, “ Young America Abroad.” 

Her Lord and Master. By Florence Marryat. 1 vol. 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of 
a new novel, by Miss Marryat, now Mrs. Ross Church, who, 
without being equal to George Eliot, or even Miss Muloch, 
is still an agreeable story-teller. 

Good Selections, in Prose and Poetry. By W. M. Jelliffe. 
1 vol.,16mo. New York: J. W. Shermerhorn & Co.—A very 
excellent compilation, designed for Schools and Academies, 
Lyceums, Literary Societies, and Home and Church Sociables. 

The Young Deliverers of Pleasant Cove. By Elijah 
Kellogg. 1 vol.,16 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A story 
for young people, forming one of that popular series, “ The 
Pleasant Cove.” It is very well told. 

Sophocles. Ex Novissima Recensione Guilielmi Dindorfi. 
lvol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A very 
careful edition of this famous Greek author, in clear, legi- 
ble type, and on excellent paper. 

Olive. By the author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol.,12 me. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Another volume of the 
neat and convenient edition of this popular writer's novels. 


» The volumes are uniform in type, paper and binding. 


The Wife of a Vain Man. By Maria Sophia Schwarts. 
lrol., 8 vo. Boston: Lee & Shepard —aA translation from a 
popular Swedish novelist, whom Nilsson, the famous vocal- 


> ist, very highly recommends. 


Won—Not Wooed. By the author of “ Carlyon’s Family.” 
1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A re-print of 
an excellent English novel, by the author of “Gwendoline's 
Harvest,” “ A Beggar On Iorseback,” etc., etc. 

Davenport Dunn. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of Lever's 


} rollicking, mirthful, ever-pleasant novels, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press.—The newspapers unanimously 
say,that “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best of its kind, and 
the cheapest, published anywhere, Its superiority in the 
fashion department is especially celebrated. Says the Al- 
bion (Mich.) Mirror:—“ The fashion-plates have gained the 
reputation of being the best in the country.” The Whitehall 
(N. Y.) Forum says :—“ It is universally conceded to be the 
best fashion magazine in the world.” The Wakefield (Mass.) 
Banner says :—“ It is decidedly the best fashion magazine 
pubiished in America.” The Jeffersonville (Ind.) Democrat 
says :—“ Everybody, who desires to keep posted about the 
latest fashions of the day, should take ‘ Peterson.’” Its lite- 
rary and artistic snperiority is acknowledged quite as unani- 
mously. The Danville (Ill.) Commercial says:—“The ex- 
clamation of our ‘ better half,’ as we handed her ‘ Peterson,’ 
was ‘best of all the fashion magazines.’ Not only do the 
ladies like the fashions in ‘ Peterson,’ but the reading matter 
gives better satisfaction, and is of better form than any 
other. No well-regulated family can do without it.” Says 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Times, “ Our better half would sooner 
give up her cook-stove than do without ‘ Peterson.’” The 
Mystic Bridge (Ct.) Journal says :—“ The stories possess the 
deepest interest.” The Ware (Mass.) Standard says :—*The 
literary contents are of the highest order.” Says the Cuba 
(N. Y.) Patriot :—“It is universally conceded to be the best 
literary and fashion publication in the world.” The Dexter 
(Me.) Gazette says :—“ The engravings are alone worth the 
price of the magazine.” Says the Shieldsboro’ (Mich.) Gaz- 
ette:—“ None but the most chaste articles appear in its 
columns.” Says the Morgantown (W. Va.) Constitution :— 
“No lady of refinement should be without ‘ Peterson.’ ” 
Hundreds of other newspapers speak in a similar strain. 
If you wish to get the most for your money, subscribe for 
“ Peterson’s Magazine.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest eirculation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address PeTERSON’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CaraLoates of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ publications, 
the best list of cheap novels in the United States, sent, gratis, 
if written for. If you want good, yet cheap editions of Scott, 
Dickens, Lever, er of any other popular writer, send for this 
catalogue. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

TREATMENT OF DrowNeED Persons.—I. Send, with all speed, 
fer medical aid, for articles of clothing, blankets, etc. 

II. Treat the patient on the spot, in the open air, exposing 
the face and chest freely to the breeze, except in teo cold 
weather. F 

III. Place the patient gently on the face (to allow any 
fluids to flow from the mouth.) 

IV. Then raise the patient to a sitting posture, and en- 
deavor to excite respiration : 

1. By snuff, hartshorn. etc., applied to the nostrils, 

2. By irritating the throat by a feather or the finger. 

3. By dashing hot and cold water alternately on the face 
and chest. If there be no success, lose no time, but 

V. Replace the patient on his face, his arms under his 
head, that the tongue may fall forward, and leaving the 
entrance into the windpipe free, and that any fiuids may 
flow out of the mouth, then 

1. Turn the body gradually but completely on the side, 
and a little more, and then again on the face, alternately, 
dto induce inspiration and expirati\n.) 
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2, When replaced, apply pressure along the back and ribs, 
and then remove it (to induce further expiration and inspi- 
ration,) and proceed as before. 

3. Let these measures be repeated gently, deliberately, but 
efficiently and perseveringly sixteen times a minute only, 
Continuing these measures, rub all the limbs and the trunk 
upward with warm hands, making firm pressure energeti- 
cally. Replace the wet clothes by such other covering, etc., 
as can be procured, 


FIRESIDE READING. 


Axout Gerting Marriep.—In our Chit-Chat, this month, 
we quote some remarks of a correspondent, adding our own 
opinion as to some of the matters she discusses There is, 
however, something to be said on another side of the ques- 
tion; for this getting married, like everything else, onght 
to be looked at, in every aspect. A writer for the Boston 
Journal, for example, says that girls, as a rule, must win a 
husband, if only as a means of support, and that to win him 
in the indirect, unacknowledged way, which society pre- 
scribes,.they must waste the best years of their life in fri- 
volity, affectation and display, “They do this,” the writer 
proceeds to say, “not from any innate folly or triviality of 
character, as men are so ready to infer, but from a true 
Yankee shrewdness, which brings to the matrimonial market 
whatever appears most attractive. It is the demand that 
creates thesupply. The girl is as shrewd and keen-witied 
as her brother, and has as clear a vision for the buttered 
side of her bread. She is fashionable and silly as a matter 
of business, and giggles and chatters nonsense from policy. 
To be pretty and to be stylish proves the surest way to win 
notice and attentions, and pretty and stylish she must first 
of all become. In her own circle she finds dashing young 
men of means weakly prejudiced against woman’s true dig- 
nity, and she ministers to that prejudice. 

“This ignorance of woman extends to household avoca- 
tions. The daughter supposes them to be essential toa good 
wife, but were she to devote her time to learning their mys- 
teries with anything like an ardent and continued effort, 
she would lose the chance of becoming a wife at all. Elderly 
men vaunt their importance in her hearing, but she knows 
that she may make bread as light as the sea-foam, sweep 
carpets of every shred and atom of dust, toss eggs and flour 
into marvelous puddings, and that in the gay drawing-room, 
where the conquests she looks for are to be made, all this 
will go for nothing. Any little chit at the piane, with 
crimped flyaway locks, coquettish ways, and some know- 
ledge of sentimental love-songs, will step in before her and 
leave her, with all her domestic aptness, to play the wall- 
flower to the end of her days. It can be no consolation to 
her to foresee that ten years hence the entranced hero who 
is thus taken captive, will have secret regrets that he had not 
chosen her enduring charms, instead of those of the helpless 
little noodle who once on a time sang his senses away. By 
that time, to be sure, the noodle will have become an ineffi- 
cient, weak-minded woman, while her husband grows and 
develops by contact with the world; he will even feel a sense 
of disgrace when she reveals her ignorance to his friends, 
and will lament to himself that she has no understanding of 
his business interests, and no sympathy with his enlarged 
ideas; but, for all this, there, in his house, the noodle will 
reign, blessed outwardly with wealth and social distinctioa, 
and cherished, we will hope, by her husband’s tender, alk 
endearing love; while the poor, unplucked wall-flower is 
first in nobody’s thoughts and plans, and must dwell a de- 
pendent in the houses of others, and a cipher in the society 
she is suffered to frequent. No, it is plain to our young 
woman, life is too precious to be wasted in learning to be 


? useful or intelligent.” 
$ 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sag Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Pillaff—An Oriental Dish.—Take a leg of mutton, cut off 
the meat into small slices, put them into a pan with a good 
sized lump of butter, and fry them a light brown. With 
the remainder of the meat and bone make a rich soup, by 
pouring on three quarts of cold water, and letting it simmer 
three hours, tightly covered. The meat must not be fried 
until the soup is nearly done. Put into the soup ten skinned, 
sliced tomatoes, three thinly sliced onions, fried a light 
brown, and a small piece of garden pepper—it is strong and 
requires but little—salt to the taste. About half an hour 


before the soup is done, add a large teacupful ef well-washed { 


rice, stirring it all constantly until cooked—then put in the 
slices of fried meat ; let it simmer for five minutes. When 
properly prepared, the grains of rice are all whole, but 
cooked, Cold roast beef is equally as good as mutton for a 
pillaff. Serve hot. 

T he Vocalist’s Soup.—Take three ounces of sago, and, after 
washing it in boiling water, add it gradually to about two 
quarts of medium stock, which should be almost boiling. 
After halfan hour's simmering, it will be well dissolved. 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and half a pint of boiling 
cream, and stir them all quickly in the soup, not allowing 
the latter to boil, lest the eggs Should curdle. These ma- 
terials will make sufficient soup for eight people, so that it 
can be recommended for dinner before an amateur concert. 

Green-Corn Soup.—Put on a knuckle of veal to boil in 
three quarts of water, and three teaspoonfuls of salt. Cut 
the corn off of one dozen ears, and put it on to boil with the 
veal. When the veal is tender the soup is done. Then roll 
an ounce of butter in flour and add to it before it is served. 
If the fire has been very hot, and the water has boiled away 
too much, a little more may be added. 

VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes and Eggs—A Spanish Dish—Take the toma- 
toes and put them ina basin of boiling water for a minute, 
and then they can be easily skinned; then cut them up 
small; mix them with chopped onions, and fry them in boil- 
ing lard. When they have been turned some time in the 
pan, and have acquired a darker color, which is a sign of 
being done enough, break the eggs over them, and allow 
them to fry in the tomato until quite done; then carefully 
dish them, and put the tomato round the eggs. All things 
cooked with tomatoes require some onion, as this takes off 
the sour flavor of the tomato. 

Tomato Sauce Francaise—Cut ten tomatoes into quarters 
and pat them into a sance-pan, with four onions sliced, a 
little parsley, thyme, one clove, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter; set the sauce-pan on the fire, stirring occasionally, 
for three-quarters of an hour: strain the sauce through a 
bair-sieve, and serve with beef-steak. 

Scalloped Tomatoes.—Peel half a dozen large tomatoes, 
scalding them, if necessary ; to the pulp add two tablespoon- 
fuls of crumbled bread, pepper, and salt to the taste, and an 
ounce of butter; put the whole into buttered scallop-tins, 
and bake for half an hour. Some like the addition of a little 
sugar. 

Corn Ogsters.—One pint of grated green corn, two eggs, 
and as much wheat flour as will make it adhere together. 
Beat the eggs, mix them with the grated corn, and add 
enongh flour to form the whole into a paste. Fry them of 
a light brown, in hot lard. 

Mock Oysters.—Take six ears of new corn, and grate and 
scrape them well. Beat one egg very light, and add to it, 
beating all well together, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of cream, and a little pepper and salt. Then 
mix all together and fry them in lard or butter. 
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Stewed Mushrooms.—Select fresh button mushrooms. The 
test if they are good is to drop a silver spoon in the sauce-pan 
while they are cooking: if they are the right kind the spoon 
is untarnished, if not it becomes blackened. Put them into 
@ sauce-pan, with salt, and a very little water, and let them 
simmer slowly ; when nearly done, add butter and a little 
pepper. Serve hot. 

Mock Oyster-Fritters.—Wash some roots of salsify, grate 
them, and season with pepper and salt. Beat the yolks of 
two eggs very light, stir them into a pint of milk and enough 
flour to make a batter. Whisk the whites dry, and add 
them gradually with the salsify to the batter. Dip out a 
spoonful at a time, and fry them like other fritters. 


PICKLES, ETC. 


Pickling Ripe Tomatoes.—Tomatoes may be kept almost any 
length of time, and come out as good and fresh as when first 
picked, by preserving in pure vinegar, diluted with water— 
one gill of vinegar and two of water. Pick when ripe, but 
not very soft ; leave the stems on, and do not break the skin. 
Put into wood or stone, and put the liquid on them cold. 
After you get through putting them in, place something 
upon them to keep them under the liquid, and take out as 
you may wish to use them. Can use them as you would 
tomatoes fresh from the vine. It will not fail if your vinegar 
is pure and diluted according to directions. 

Tomato-Catchup.—Wash and cut in two your tomatoes; 
spread them in layers in a deep dish, and sprinkle liberally 
with salt each layer; let them remain over night ; then pour 
off nearly all the water, and boil the tomatoes half an hour; 


} press them through a coarse sieve, to get out the skins and 


seeds, and then put them back in the sauce-pan, and add 
(for half a bushel of tomatoes) one tablespoonful of black 
pepper, one of ground cloves, one of allspice, one of cinna- 
mon, and boil twenty minutes longer. Bottle when cold, 
and cork very tight. 

Preserving Tomatoes for Winter Use.—Ripe, sound toma- 
toes, cut and stewed until they can be rubbed through a 
colander to take the skins out; then, ina boiling state, put 
them in dry, hot bottles or jars, which may be prepared by 
setting them in hot water, and gradually increasing the heat 
till the water boils. Fill the bottles and let them boil a 
few minutes ; cork and seal while hot, cutting the cork even 
with the top of the bottle; keep them in a dry, cool place. 
For sealing-wax, take two parts rosin, one of beeswax, 
melted together. 

Sweet Pickled Peaches—Select firm, “ Morris Whites!” 
rub off the down with a coarse towel; stick the peaches 
well with a sticking-cork; weigh them, and allow to one 
pound of fruit one pound of good brown sugar, and one pint 
of best vinegar, half an ounce of cloves, one quarter of an 
ounce of mace; dissolve the sugar in the vinegar; put 
all cold into a stone jar, and set it in a vessel of boiling 
water; let it remain in the water on the fire until the 
peaches are soft; then cork up closely and keep in a dry 
place. 

Pepper Sauce—Take twenty-five peppers, without the 
seeds, cut ‘them pretty fine, then take more than double 
the quantity of cabbage, cut like slaw, one root of horse- 
radish, grated, a handful of salt, rather more than a table- 
spoonful of mustard-seed, a tablespoonful of cloves, the 
same of allspice, ground; simmer a sufficient quantity 
of vinegar to cover it,and pour over %, mixing it well 
through. 

Gooseberry Vinegar.—To one gall . of berries put two 
gallons of water ; break the fruit a . let it stand twenty- 
feur hours; then strain it, and to every gallon of liquoi 
pnt one pound and one quarter oi: sugar. Pour it into 
a cask, paste a paper over the bung-hole pricked with a 
pin ; let it stand in the barrel twelve months. Gooseberries 
are in the best state for this vinegar when too ripe for any 
other purpose. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—TRAVELING-Dress oF DaARK~iREEN CASHMERE.—The 
under-skirt has one deep, plain fiounce, not very full, headed 
by a bias band of black velvet, and a pointe. plaiting of 
cashmere, lined with black velvet. The upper-skirt is quite 
short in front, long at the back, and turned back with 
facings of black velvet; the basque-waist is pointed in front, 
and the back is made to correspond with the upperskirt. 
Plain pagoda sleeves. Black velvet hat, with green plume. 

Fie. 11.—Hovse-Dress or CANARY-CoLORED SILK.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with two bias bands of currant- 
colored silk; the lowest band being placed on the edge of 
the dress. The upper-skirt is of canary-coloréd and currant- 
colored striped gauze, quite long at the back, edged with a 
quilling of currant-colored silk, and looped up on each side 
with three bows of the same color. Low, round waist, and 
half-loose sleeve, puffed in at the elbow; this sleeve is trim- 
med with three ruffles of lace, set on a foundation of net. 
Small cape, open in front, formed of rews of lace. 

Fig. m1.—Eventne—Dress or WHITE SporteD TULLE, OVER 
aA Warre Sik Perricoar.—The front of the skirt is trimmed 
with a deep flounce, edged with straw fringe, and headed by 
a stand-up ruffle, fastened by a row of field-daisies. The train 
part of the skirt nearly meets the waist in front, is edged 
all around by a straw fringe, and looped up at the back by 
clusters of wheat and daisies. The waist is trimmed with 
straw fringe, and asmall bouquet of wheat and field-daisies 
on the left side. Blue waistband, with very wide bows, and 
short ends at the back. 

Fig. 1v.—CarrIaGe-Dress oF Ricn-Rep S1rk.—The under- 
skirt is plain,and not very low; the upper-skirt is cut in 
sharp points at the back and side, corded with satin of the 
same color, and fastened together at intervals with satin 
bows. The basque is short in front, but cut in long, sharp 
points at the back, where it falls open over the upper-skirt, 
and is trimmed with a deep, silk fringe. Loose, plain pagoda 
sleeves. White lace hat, trimmed with deep-red roses, 

Fic. v.—WALKING-Dress or DARK-BLUE Serce—The 
under-skirt is narrow, edged with wide alpaca braid, put on 
in strips, lengthwise. The upper skirt is somewhat puffed up 
at the back, but trimmed only in front ; the basque and deep 
rounded cape, which may be worn at pleasure, are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirts. Dark-blue velvet hat and plume. 

Fic. vi.—Visit1ne-Dress or GRAY PopPLIN, with one very 
deep, full, plaited flouuce on the bottom, which is headed by 
a band of poplin, and a full, plaited quilling of the same. 
Tunic and over-dress of black cashmere, trimmed with a 
deep black and gray fringe, and a band of gray cashmere, 
embroidered in black. The long, hanging sleeves, and low 
jacket at the back, are trimmed like the rest of the tunic. 

Fie. vi.—WALKING-Dress oF BLACK AND WaITE Woo. 
PLarp.—The skirt has three bias folds of the material, headed 
by bands of black velvet. The close-fitting waist is made 
with a coat-basque at the back, long, apron tabs in front, and 
with loose sleeves, cut up at the back, all trimmed with a 
band of black velvet, and white and black fringe. 

Fie. vitt.—Hovss-Dress or Wuitz Monsarr.—The skirt 
has one flounce, not very full, headed with the inevitable 
band and ruffle; and above the flounce are two rows of 
battertly bows, made of black velvet; the tunic is trimmed 
with a wide ruffle, long behind, and looped high up and far 
back on the hips by large loops of black velvet. The waist 
has a small basque, and is cut open a little way down the 
front. Close coat-sleeves. 

Fic. 1x.—Biack SILK Visitrve-Dress or Seconp Movurn- 
in6.—The lower-skirt has one deep flounce, vandyked, and 
trimmed with a narrow plaiting, headed by a row of black 
velvet; the npper-skirt is plain, with a plaited trimming 
put on to imitate vandykes, filled up with rows of velvet. 
The basque is cut with revers in front, and a long tunic-skirt 
behind, and with the wide sleeves, is elaborately trimmed 
with velvet, and a narrow plaited reMe. 








GENERAL REMARKS.—Cashmeres, serges, merinos, and all 
woolen materials are in great favor for fall wear. It is too 
early yet to chronicle any decided change iu the style of 
making dresses, Nearly all short dresses are made with two 
skirts, cut long. House, or evening-dresses, are often made 
with only one skirt, but long enough to be looped up grace- 
fully. Trains are not so long as formerly. For walking- 
dresses of woolen material, and sometimes of silk, especially 
black silks, braiding is a favorite way of ornamentation ; 
braid, however, of the same color as the material of the 
dress, is indispensable. Shaded trimmings are less popular 
than formerly, most of the handsomest French dresses being 
trimmed of the very material from which the dress is made. 
One deep flounce on walking-dresses, is the most popular, 
as in heavy fabrics this looks better than several narrow 
ruffles, which ought to be reserved for light materials. 

Very Pretty Louis XVI. redingotes are now made of 
silk, and intended to be worn over dresses trimmed with 
several flounces. They only look well over this style of 
dress, because, being made almost plain at the back, they 
require the frills beneath to keep them out and make them 
stylish. Striped silk is very popular for these redingotes. 

For Evenina Torets redingotes are made to open squarely 
in front with two basques; the sleeves are pagoda in form, 
and at the back there are two long, pointed basques, slightly 
gathered at the waist ; there is never any band whatever out- 
side, and, though one is sewn inside, to keep the garment 
in its place, it is, of course, not visible; two buttons mark 
the position of the waist. Redingotes, intended for wearing 
over morning and afternoon toilets, cross on the chest, and 
are fastened at the side ; square basques in front simulate the 
waistcoat, and they have long, pointed basques at the back 
like the evening ones, but the sleeve is long, with a deep cuff. 

WRAPPINGS OF BLACK CASHMERE are very much liked for 
fall wear; they are so light, and yet warm, that they are 
found most suitable for this season of the year. The cir- 
cular form is the most liked, resembling in shape that of 
Fig. v. in our fashion plate. Of course, this style is varied 
very much; some are circular at the back, with square tabs 
in front, and wide, hanging sleeves; others are composed of 
double capes, with arm-holes in the under and deeper one. 
Fringe, braiding, and narrow ruffles of silk, are all used as 
trimmings for these wraps. These black cashmere wraps 
may be worn with any kind of dress, but no colored ones 
are worn, unless they are like the dress. 

Bonnets have brims and curtains, but do not look very 
large after all; and the style is still entirely according to 
the fancy of the wearer. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. .—Boy’s KNICKERBOCKER Suit OF MULBERRY-COLORED 
CASHMERE, with cloth-leggings of the same color. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Waite NANsooK ror A CuItp.—The 
apron is made with a yoke, and trimmed with insertion of 
heavy English embroidery. 

Fic. 11.—Youne Girw’s Dress or Viotet-CoLorep Casu- 
meRE.—The skirt is trimmed with a plain flounce, deeply 
vandyked, and ornamented with black ball fringe; this 
flounce, without fullness, is put on under a band of black 
velvet, and headed by a piece cut in small vandykes, bound 
with black velvet. The sleeves and the basque, which is 
belted in with a black velvet waistband, are cut in vandykes, 
and trimmed with ball fringe. Violet velvet hat. 

Fra. 1v.—Boy’s Dress or Brack Vetvereen.—Knicker- 
bocker trousers, and loose sacque, belted in at the waist. 
Gray cloth leggings. 

Fig. ¥.—Dness or Rep ann Green Plat Casnmere, trim- 
med around the bottom'with bias bands of black ve:vet. The 
waist is round and cut open in front, and has black velvet 
revers, opening over a white chemisette. Coat->’seves with 
mueketeer cnffs. 
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